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Puixosopny, like man had not lived long in the world 
before it discovered that much which was widely hailed as 
truth was only the relative view-point of the observer. Aunt 
Fannie, bent upon the scandal of the neighborhood, sees 
many things which exist nowhere but inher own eye. Yet 
she can bring you the confirmatory shreds of evidence. 
What is evidence enough for the utter condemnation of 
our enemies would be laughed to scorn if anyone should 
apply it to our friends. We see very largely what we want 
to see, we find exactly what we expect to find. Which 
fact continues the life of the patent medicine almanac, 
and saves the life of the patent medicine vendor as well 
as a whole lot of “philosophies,” “isms,” “ologies” 
and “sciences” that now afflict the world. One comes at 
last in the wisdom of age to know the futility of argument 
which changes no minds, adds no wisdom, but only em- 
bitters and estranges. It was the first glimpse of this fact 
that set the Sophists on their wild career which ended in 
the denial that there was any truth except that of the 
moment, the occasion, and the individual. It was the first 
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breath of the skepticism of knowledge, the breakdown of 
confidence in man’s own ability to understand the world 
and, as is usual in such cases, from Sophism to Lombroso 
and Freud, the theory fell into the hands of the unscrup- 
ulous and self-interested. 

Can we come to the possession of truth? To the un- 
thinking the answer is so easy as to make the question 
appear ridiculous. Such overshoot the mark altogether 
and are unconscious of their treasure of lies. Some 
wearied of finding the answer anew day by day upon the 
plains of life seek out the friendly creeds of “they say” or 
“it is customary,” “our kind think thus and so,” or “this 
is the new or old philosophy of life”, or here we rest, in 
book, or creed, or institution. That result is sometimes 
the outcome of struggle but more often of mental laziness, 
a sort of mental auto-intoxication arising from failure to 
consume certain gaseous and heady ideas. 

The Ring and The Book is Browning’s answer to the 
question of truth and if one will read with thoughtful 
patience till the end he will discover, not only that which 
even the cynic thinks he discovers, the great rarity of 
truth, but likewise that which comes only to the wise man 
that truth is no possession but a _ self-conquest—not a 
prize but an insight. 


The event— 


Count Guido Franceschini the Aretine, 
Descended of an ancient house, though poor, 
A beaked-nosed bushy-bearded black-haired lord, 
Lean, pallid, low of stature yet robust, 

Fifty years old—having four years ago 
Married Pompilia Comparini, young, 

Good, beautiful, at Rome, where she was born, 
And brought her to Arezzo, where they lived, 
Unhappy lives, whatever curse the cause,— 
This husband, taking four accomplices, 

Followed this wife to Rome, where she was fled 
From their Arezzo to find peace again, 
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In convoy, eight months earlier, of a priest, 
Aretine also, of still nobler birth, 
Giuseppe Caponsacchi,—caught her there 

Quiet in a villa on a Christmas night, 

With only Pietro and Violante by, 

Both her putative parents; killed the three, 
Aged, they, seventy each, and she, seventeen, 
And, two weeks since, the mother of his babe 
First-born and heir to what the style was worth 
O’ the Guido who determined, dared and did 
This deed just as he purposed point by point, 
Then, bent upon escape, but hotly pressed, 

And captured with his co-mates that same night, 
He, brought to trial, stood on this defence— 
Injury to his honour caused the act; 

And since his wife was false, (as manifest 

By flight from home in such companionship, ) 
Death, punishment deserved of the false wife 
And faithless parents who abetted her 

I’ the flight aforesaid, wronged nor God nor man. 
“Nor false she, nor yet faithless they,” replied 
The accuser; “cloaked and masked this murder glooms; 
“True was Pompilia, loyal too the pair; 

“Qut of the man’s own heart a monster curled. 
A month the trial swayed this way and that 

Ere judgement settled down on Guido’s guilt; 
Then was the Pope, that good Twelfth Innocent, 
Appealed to who well weighed what went before, 
Affirmed the guilt and gave the guilty doom. 


On these circumstances we have the partial and human 
judgments of nine groups. 


“Those world’s-bystanders grouped on Rome’s 
cross-road 

At price and summons of the primal curse 

Which bids man love as well as make a lie. 

There prattled they, discoursed the right and wrong, 

Turned wrong to right, proved wolves sheep and 
sheep wolves, 

So that you scarce distinguished fell from fleece; 

Till out spoke a great guardian of the fold,” 


These groups may be classed under three great heads. 
The general group, the immediately interested group, and 
the officially interested group. The general group was 
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made up of Dame Rumor or Half Rome, lovers of scandal 
moved by motives of their own; The Chivalrous, Other 
Half Rome; and the High Brows or Tertium Quid. 

The second group, that of the immediately interested 
was comprised of, The Offender Guido, Materialist; The 
Defender Caponsacchi, Idealist; and Pompilia, innocent 
victim. 

The third group is made up of the officially interested, 
Hyacinthus, attorney for the defence, the key to whose 
character is self-interest; Bottinius. prosecutor, the dis- 
illusioned professional dealer with crime; and the Pope— 
judge and impartial seeker for truth. 

Thus you have the reaction of scandal, tender mind, 
highbrow, criminal, champion, victim, self-interested, cyn- 
ic, and lover of truth and the key to all this welter of opin- 
ion is stated in the beginning ““There’s nothing in or out o’ 
the world Good except truth.” 


I 
THE GENERAL GROUP 


When a story is told the most important thing may not 
be the story but the man who is telling it. This applies 
even to court evidence, for of a dozen people who witness 
an accident scarcely two will give identical evidence. So 
if in the very beginning we are to understand, we must get 
at the secret motives that influence the judgment of the 
various characters of the Ring and the Book. If we allow 
the exercise of a woman’s judgment and take the last 
chapter of the book first, we discover the key to the con- 
clusions of Half Rome in the final lines of the Half Rome 
section. 


“Be frank— 
The better for you and me and all the world, 
Husbands of wives, especially in Rome. 
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The thing is put right, in the old place,—ay, 
The rod hangs on its nail behind the door, 
Fresh from the brine: a matter I commend 
To the notice, during a Carnival that’s near, 
Of a certain what’s-his-name and jackanapes 
Somewhat too civil of eves with lute and song 
About a house here, where I keep a wife. 
(You, being his cousin, may go tell him so.)” 


The motive behind the whole outlook of Half Rome is 
one of personal jealousy and distrust. The woman-hater 
is usually the man with one unhappy experience, the un- 
happiness often his own fault. The man-hater springs 
from a similiar source with sex reversed. To the thief the 
whole world is thievish. Most of us look into our own 
mirror and call it seeing the world. We understand our 
own motives and call it understanding the world. Much 
of our talk is a give-away of our own characters. 

To these people Violante, the foster-mother, is of the 
blackest dye and of the blackest dye alone. She buys the 
babe Pompilia to defraud the heirs. This child grown to 
twelve she dangles as bait before the noble nose of Guido 
who in the desperation of untoward circumstances is 
caught, advantage having been taken of his poverty. 
Violante, once the daughter is married to nobility, sets out 
to get the dowry back: to have her money and her noble 
connections both. So she confesses that Pompilia is a 
child of the street. Guido the benevolent is not so much 
moved by this, thinking himself well-rid of a disagreeable 
mother-in-law. But this same defamed wife seeks refuge 
with her detractors. This is the final burden that induces 
madness. The Comparini have besmirched his name, and 
are now to have not only their money but their daughter 
and his heir. He rushes to the villa of the Comparini and 
pronouncing not his own name but that of Caponsacchi 
the priest, is immediately admitted. 
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“Enough again. 

Vengeance, you know, burst, like a mountain-wave 
That holds a monster in it, over the house, 

And wiped its filthy four walls free at last 

With a wash of hell-fire,—father, mother, wife, 
Killed them all, bathed his name clean in their blood, 
If the law thinks to find them guilty, Sir, 
Master or men—touch one hair of the five, 
Then I say in the name of all that’s left 

Of honour in Rome, civility i’? the world 
Whereof Rome boasts herself the central source.— 
There’s an end to all hope of justice more. 

Who is it dares impugn the natural law, 

Deny God’s word “the faithless wife shall die”. 


Thus Dame Rumor settles everything to her own satis- 
faction and is content. “Where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire.” 

As “Half Rome” was doubtless made up of disappoint- 
ed married men, disillusioned single women, and others, 
so doubtless a large proportion of the “Other Half Rome” 
were chivalric unmarried men or happily married men. 
Again we have the secret in the closing lines of the section 


“T who have no wife”. 
To this group Pompilia was 


A probationary soul that moved 
From nobleness to nobleness 


praying for a few hours of life in which to pardon her 
wicked husband and arrange for her babe—the only 
prayer of hers that had ever been answered. Violante 
and Pietro were only well-meaning old people who intend- 
ed no harm but had been caught in the snare of Guido. 
If Violante’s confession had robbed Guido, who was he. 
Should she not by confession restore to those who were 
robbed in the first place. If Guido were spoiled, he suffer- 
ed only justly for he had made the advances and then 
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had attempted to drive his child-wife to sin in order to 
be legally rid of her and still keep the dowry. The part 
of Caponsacchi in assisting her escape from the murderer 
was true and noble. 


“there’s anyhow a child 

Of seventeen years, whether a flower or weed, 
Ruined: who did it shall account to Christ— 
Having no pity on the harmless life 

And gentle face and girlish form he found, 
And thu flings back. Go practise if you please 
With men and women: leave a child alone 
For Christ’s particular love’s sake!—so I say.” 


The high-brow is not so much the person who knows 
as the person who wants the reputation of knowing. With 
such individuals, the truth could be neither with one side 
nor the other; impossible. The Tertium Quid dare not 
unstintingly praise a poem, a picture, or anything else. 
Asked how they like a picture—“Well, the artist would 
‘have doubtless done better had he taken more pains”. 
Get the Tertium Quid jargon and you need never know 
anything really. 

This group weighs the evidence attaching blame here, 
blame there, but is in all too superior to appear the champ- 
ion of anybody. Thus “there is a third something to be 
considered”—tertium quid. This group is afraid its heart 
will get away from it. It is sometimes dominant in ed- 
ucated circles. It loves to talk about culture and loves 
to think itself broad because it has no real opinions. It 
can teach a hundred systems of philosophy and never 
let the student know what it would live and die by. It 
gathers up the worst and most trivial of all teachings and 
boasts of being eclectic. But for living men, meeting the 
living problems of life and the world it is fit only to spew 
out being neither cold nor hot. 
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This group can say of Guido, 


“But we left this man 

Many another way, and there’s his fault,” 

‘Tis answered—” He himself preferred our arm 
“O’ the law to fight his battle with, No doubt 
“We did not open him: an armoury 

“To pick and choose from, use, and then reject. 
“He tries one weapon and fails,—he tries the next 
“And next: he flourishes wit and common sense, 
“They fail him too,—thereon, discovers last 

“He has been blind ‘o the combustibles— 

“That all the while he is a-glow with ire, 

“Boiling with irrepressible rage, and so 

“May try explosives and discard cold steel,— 

“So hires assassins, plots, plans, executes! 

“Ts this the honest self-forgetting rage 

“We are called to pardon? Does the furious bull 
“Pick out four help-mates from the grazing herd 
“And journey with them over hill and dale 

“Till he find his enemy?” 


The long and the short is, truth seems what I show: 
Undoubtedly no pains ought to be spared 

To give the mob an inkling of our lights, 

It seems unduly harsh to put the man 

To the torture, as I hear the court intends. 
Though readiest way of twisting out the truth; 
He is noble, and he may be innocent. 

On the other hand, if they exempt the man 
(As it is also said they hesitate 

I’ the case of nobility and privilege) ,— 

On the fair ground, presumptive guilt is weak 
What crime that ever was, ever will be, 
Deserves the torture? Then abolish it! 

You see the reduction ad absurdum, Sirs?” 


The Tertium Quid are moral imbeciles, having played 
with truth until all real distinctions are obliterated from 
their vision. 


II 
THE IMMEDIATELY INTERESTED GROUP 


In Guido we have the man of the lying heart. His 
weakness has been ever self-excuse. Moral responsibility 
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runs off like water from a duck’s back. So long has he 
lived in lies that he can no more see the truth. When 
his self-interest is involved his moral blindness is absolute. 

“Tis true he killed the three—but they had ruined him. 
Moreover he is a true son of the church. It was a priest 
that led him first into the clutches of Pompilia and the 
Comparini. The girl was bought and sold as a chattel any- 
way. If all his honor of birth and state are to count for 
nothing, then the law has no reward nor punishment to 
give and the social fabric itself will dissolve. Pompilia has 
cheated him as wife proclaiming him a brute, even his 
priest-brother has been accused of satyr love. The Com- 
parini were guilty of the whole plot and having made 
a good bargain, their daughter and money for his nobility, 
they connive to rob him of all. If only Pompilia had not 
returned to Pietro and Violante, or even if Violante had 
not been the one to open the door on the fatal night all 
might have been well. By violence he washed out his 
wrongs and now is himself again. His wife’s crime was 
not doubtful else the court would not have sequestrated 
her. He had really enforced the judgment the court 
should have brought and hence was the instrument of God 
and the upholder of Church and state. 


“I did 

God’s bidding and man’s duty, so breathe free: 
And when, in times made better through your brave 
Decision, now,—might but Utopia be!— 

Rome rife with honest women and strong men, 
Manners reformed, old habits back once more, 
Customs that recognize the standard worth,— 
The wholesome household rule in force again, 
Husbands once more God’s representative, 

Wives like the typical Spouse once more, and Priests 
No longer men of Belial, with no aim 

At leading silly women captive, but 

Of rising to such duties as yours now,— 

Then will I set my son at my right-hand 

And tell his father’s story to this point, 
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Adding “The task seemed superhuman, still 
“I dared and did it, trusting God and law:” 


After the swine-grovelling of Guido—the speech of Ca- 
ponsacchi is like escape out of a stifling overcrowded hut 
into the free mountain air. While yet Pompilia might 
have been saved he had told them of Guido and how now 
do they seem surprised at the outcome. Why have they 
now recalled him. Do they see their error? To him the 


story 


“Seems to fill the universe with sight 

And sound,—from the four corners of this earth 
Tells itself over, to my sense at least. 

But you may want it lower set i’ the scale,— 
Too vast, too close it clangs in the ear, perhaps; 
You’d stand back just to comprehend it more. 
God above! 

It is too paltry, such a transference 

O’ the storm’s roar to the cranny of the stone! 
Well, after three or four years of this life, 

In prosecution of my calling, I 

Found myself at the theater one night 

With a brother Canon, in a mood and mind 
Proper enough for the place, amused or no: 
When I saw enter, stand, and seat herself 

A lady, young, tall, beautiful, strange and sad. 
It was as when, in our cathedral once, 

As I got yawningly through matin-song, 

I saw faccini bear a burden up, 

Base it on the high-altar, break away 

A board or two, and leave the thing inside 
Lofty and lone: and lo, when next I looked, 
There was the Rafael!” 


In spite of Guido’s attempt to compromise both himself 
and Pompilia, there had been but the highest honor be- 
tween them. She used her only means of escape from the 
jaws of Hell and dishonor after both Archbishop and 
Father-Confessor had been appealed to in vain. Then 
it was that conquering his priestly wisdom he saw clearly 


that 
Duty to God is duty to her: 
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and on this deed of loyalty to God and humanity he is 
prepared to stand. 


“Such is the final fact I fling you, Sirs, 

To mouth and mumble and misinterpret: there! 
Unpriest me, rend the rags of the vestment, do— 
“The priest’s in love,” have it the vulgar way! 
“Degrade deep, disenfranchise all you dare— 
Remove me from the midst, no longer priest 

And fit companion for the like of you— 

You gay Abati with the well-turned leg 

And rose i’ the hat-rim, Canons, cross at neck 

And silk mask in the pocket of the gown, 

Brisk Bishops with the world’s muck still unbrushed 
From the rochet; I’ll no more of these good things: 
'There’s a crack somewhere, something that’s unsound 
I the rattle! 


For his part he may be unfrocked but yet in homely 
ways and walks he can learn and company with God. 


“To learn, not only by a comet’s rush 
But a rose’s birth,—not by the grandeur, God— 
But the comfort, Christ. 


Pompilia the child caught in this horrific caldron of 
lies and greed and lust—what of her? Like the lily from 
the ooze of the river her character shines undimmed. She 
had not known what marriage meant and Guido was so 
old, so unlovely, and so repulsive. Yet Violante doing 
wrong had really meant good both to her and to Pietro. 
And now all is done. God is so good to let her live to 
tell her side and arrange the future of her little boy. After 
all she is not in much pain. 


“The day that one is dying,—sorrows change 

Into not altogether sorrow-like; 

I do see strangeness but scarce misery, 

Now it is over, and no danger more. 

My child is safe; there seems not so much pain. 
“Purged of the past, the foul in me, washed fair,— 
One cannot both have and not have, you know,— 
Being right now, I am happy and colour things. 
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As to her champion Caponsacchi, 


“So, let him wait God’s instant men call years; 
Meantime hold hard by truth and his great soui, 
Do out the duty! Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 

For us i’ the dark to rise by. And I rise.” 


IIt 
THE OFFICIALLY INTERESTED 


Of this group, Browning introduces us first to Hyacin- 
thus, the hired defender of Guido. The key to his view is 
self-interest and pride in his little son. He is thankful 
God has been so good as to send him a nobleman to de- 
fend, in a case that has been so bruited everywhere, and 
is to be heard at the time of the coming Festival. 

His great regret is that Guido was foolish enough to 
confess, otherwise he might have laid the crime at Capon- 
sacchi’s door. So he goes over the points one by one, how 
he shall impress the Pope with his knowledge of St. Greg- 
ory, St. Jerome, and St. Bernard, all of whom say that a 
man must defend his honor. If objection is made to the 
interval that elapsed between the cause and the crime he 
will argue that there was no interval, as Guido used his 
first real opportunity. If they object to Guido’s further 
delay after he reached Rome he will point to the religious 
sentiment aroused by the Feast of the Nativity, and ask if 
religion is to have no consideration. Finally he shall lay 
Guido’s failure to pay the hired assassins to his religious 
scruples and greatness of soul which scorned to descend 
to such petty considerations. In conclusion he will hold 
that Guido killed his wife in defense of the marriage vow 
and in order that he might live unstained. Thus mingled 
with his preparation of defense are dreams of the dinners 
the money will buy, the fine impression he will make and 
the influence that all this glory will have on the future 
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of the young son. Everywhere his speech is the speech of _ 
the pedant and the hireling. ) 


We shall not rightly understand the viewpoint of Bot- 
tinius until we recall the mental condition of some of the 
professional dealers with crime that have come under our 
observation. Bottinius is a professional. He knows too 
much about the world because all he knows is bad. He 
has been on the watch for evil so long that he trusts no- 
body. He’s as keen for dishonour in a man or looseness 
in a woman as a hound is for the rabbit’s track. He natu- 
rally believes there are no honest men nor pure women. 
Touching continually the underworld he partakes its 
atmosphere and dreams there is no other. Such is the 
man who undertakes the prosecution of Guido. While he 
recognizes Guido’s guilt he has a poor opinion of Pompilia, 
and of women and chivalrous men in general. 


“Know one, you know all 

Manners of maidenhood: mere maiden she. 
And since all lambs are like in more then fleece, 
Prepare to find that, lamb-like, she too frisks— 
O’ the weaker sex, my lords, the weaker sex. 


Inasmuch as Guido had taken lay orders in the church 
and has appealed to “benefit of clergy” the case is taken 
out of the hand of the temporal courts and comes to the 
aged Pope for decision. We have at last an impartial 
- consideration of the evidence. The Pope himself stands 
on the verge of the grave and recalls that his decision is 
not infallible. He must make it in his own behoof. It 
is a judgment on himself as well as on Guido. He con- 
siders Guido’s advantages, name, station, birth, and re- 
lation to the church and notes how all these have been 
used merely for selfish advantage. A refuge from which 
safely to rob, lie, steal and murder. His instincts are so 
low that he has come to believe only in the vile of life. 
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This is shown by the fact that he was ready to enter into. 
marriage, not from love nor even because of physical at- 
traction, but simply for money. In his lust for money 
he has tortured his victims to ruin. The climax and final 
masterpiece of hell was his maneuver to compromise his 
wife and the priest. These two because of the purity of 
their motive had developed safeguards of their nobler 
natures. In securing judgment upon them, Guido was 
simply left in luck and prosperity to devise further crime. 
Even the birth of his boy which to normal men would 
have been an occasion for devout thankfulness means to 
him only the possibility through murder to secure beyond 
all question the heritage. For such a man there is faint 
hope. 


“For the main criminal I have no hope 

Except in such a suddenness of fate, 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dar’ 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky. or sea or world at all: 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bvie, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible: 
There lay the city thick and plain with srires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea.. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 


As to Pompilia— 


“At least one blossom makes me proud at eve 
Born ‘mid the briers of my enclosure! Still 
Those be the plants, imbedded yonder South 
To mellow in the morning, those made fat 
By the master’s eye, that yield such timid leaf, 
Uncertain bud, as product of his pains! 
While—see how this mere chance-sown cleft- 
nursed seed 
‘That sprang up by the wayside ‘neath the foot 
Of the enemy, this breaks all into blaze, 
Spreads itself, one wide glory of desire 
To incorporate the whole great sun it loves 
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From the inch-height whence it looks and longs! 
My flower. 
My rose, I gather for the breast of God.” 


Of Caponsacchi— 


“Was the trial sore? 

Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? 


“Well done! 

Be glad that thou hast let light into the world 
Through that irregular breach o’ the boundary,—see 
The same upon thy path and march assured, 
Learning anew the use of soldiership, 
Self-abnegation, freedom from all fear, 

Loyalty to the life’s end! Ruminate, 

Deserve the initiatory spasm,—once more 

Work, be happy but bear life, my son!” 


Out of these various sophistries of scandal-lovers, in- 
terested parties excusers of crime, the supercilious high- 
brow, the professional crime seeker, and social partizans, 
only three parties are found achieving a reasonable degree 
of truth. These three look upon the situation from 
strangely similar outlooks. Caponsacchi has imperilled 
reputation and life to strike through the barrier of lies and 
sees clearly. Dying Pompilia views the events, sub specie 
aeternitas, under the aspect of eternity. The Pope gathers 
the same large consideration, for he forms his judgments 
in view of his approaching end. These three, then, in 
whom greed, lust, and self-interest are completely swal- 
lowed up in deeper considerations, come at last, and | 
hardly, by truth. Is truth, then, relative, as the Sophists 
would teach us? No, but it is the attainment only of those 
who forsake all to attain it. 

It means not a possession to be treasured up, but rather 
a goal toward which to struggle. It comes only to him 
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whose motive is pure and untrammelled by selfish desire 
of any kind. “If thine eye be single,” said Jesus, “thy 
whole body shall be full of light, but if thine eye be evil, 
thy whole body shall be full of darkness.” In such a 
case the desire to preserve any dearly-loved dogma in the 
face of truth and against truth is, in spite of all, to be 
plunged into the darkness of untruth. One arrives at 
truth only by holding truth already got in the fierce cru- 
cible of time. We begin to see truly and to do truly only 
when we stand ready to surrender the old, even life itself. 
Holding life continually as hostage and only thus are we 
prepared to live and to know. Truth is to be found when, 
according to the ancient pope, man stands out, “pale, 
resolute, prepared to die, which means, alive at last.” 


THE PRAGMATISM OF JAMES AND 
THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM 


GEORGE W. ROESCH 


DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


THE THEME of the following paper, as indicated in the 
title, limits its scope as well as any general title can. And 
it is well that this is so. For Professor Lovejoy, in more 
or less of good faith, enumerates seventeen different 
kinds of Pragmatism. We are to write of Pragmatism as 
expounded by Professor James, more particularly as pre- 
sented in his work, which he chose to call “Pragmatism, 
A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking,” and will 
make but little reference to any other of his works, which 
on the whole agree with the attitude taken in this book. 

MoreEoveR, it is our interpretation of his position, that 
we present. Professor James is not here any longer to 
answer interrogation, and any supposed post-mortem de- 
liverances from him through Spiritualistic mediums have 
not concerned themselves with the Pragmatism in which 
he was so deeply interested in the days of his flesh. We 
must, however, acknowledge indebtedness to others who 
have written on the same subject, and whose works we 
have read that we might be qualified to give the fairest in- 
terpretation, without laying ourselves open to the charge 
of temperamental bias. 

Of this very temperamental bias he makes much in the 
opening of his Pragmatism, maintaining that “the 
history of philosophy is to a great extent that of a certain 
clash of human temperaments,” such that though each 
philosopher would disabuse himself of its influences, “his 
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temperament really gives him a stronger bias than any of 
his more strictly objective premises. It loads the evidence 
for him one way or the other, making for a more senti- 
mental or a more hard-hearted view of the Universe, just 
as this fact or that principle would.” We venture the con- 
clusion that this assumption contains more of autobio- 
graphical witness than of biographical validity and that 
his lack of enthusiasm for theism, as revealed in the be- 
ginning of his book called 4 Pluralistic Universe is the 
outcome of a temperamental bias and perhaps of formal 
training, with which he successfully battles in his Prag- 
matism, following the logic of the Pragmatic method. 

In the former book, with a wave of his hand, he dis- 
misses theism as inferior in point of intimacy to pantheism 
indulging in what seems to us a negation of terms, when 
he assumes that intimacy between man and God is a fus- 
ion of the one into the other. Moreover, while he must 
emphatically resents a misinterpretation of the Pragmatic 
position, he deliberately presents, as a fair example of the- 
ism, obsolete, scholastic misrepresentations of its essential 
attitudes. While he finds that “the character of extern- 
ality,” due to what he calls the dualism of scholastic the- 
ism, is a great drawback, the added character of exter- 
nality made necessary by pluralism does not appall him. 
Were he to take a fair view of the Christian system as it 
appears in its best form today, the conclusions so abhor- 
rent to him would not be at all necessary. The logic of 
the pragmatic method we will follow then, as it bears on 
the Christian system; but what seem to be some of the 
psychological reactions of Professor James as an individ- 
ual we will ignore, save as they are matters incidentally 
curious or may afford illustration of our conclusions. 

Since we have stated that, consciously or unconsciously, 
Professor James misrepresents the Christian sysem, as it 
is today in its best form, presented in its relation to mod- 
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ern truth, we are under obligation to indicate what we 
mean by the term. By it we mean not only theism, in its 
commonly accepted significance, but the chief evangelical 
doctrines that accompany it, as outlined, for example, in 
the well balanced System of Christian Doctrine by Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Sheldon. When we come to the place 
where we shall make application of the Pragmatic method 
to the various doctrines of the Christian system, we will 
point out, as it appears necessary, and in greater detail, 
how we understand them in their essentials. It will suffice 
now to say that we regard the existence of God in Trinitar- 
ian form and His Providence in the world, man’s freedom 
and responsibility, the reality of the incarnation, the 
Scriptural plan of salvation, the certainty of immortality 
with the facts of future rewards and punishments as the 
cardinal elements of the Christian system. It is of course 
impossible to treat these doctrines pragmatically in an ex- 
tended manner within the limits of a brief essay, but our 
attempt may help to concentrate attention on the method 
and Jead to futher application of real value to the Christ- 
ian faith. But before we attempt a limited application of 
the method, we must inquire what Professor James means 
by Pragmatism. 

In the exposition of its significance he is not clear, as 
the following quotations indicate, whether it is a method 
alone, or in addition a genetic theory of truth, culminating 
in a theory of the universe itself. In his Pragmatism, 
Pp. 51, he says: “At the same time it does not stand for 
any special results” it is a method only.” Pp 53, “It appears 
less as a solution, then, than as a programme for more 
work, and more particularly as an indication of the ways 
in which existing realities may be changed”. Pp 65, “Such, 
then, would be the scope of pragmatism, first a method, 
second a genetic theory of what is meant by truth.” Pp 
258, “The alternative between pragmatism and rational- 
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ism, in the form in which we now have it before us, is 
no longer a question in the theory of knowledge, it concerns 
the structure of the universe itself.’ But in his use of the 
term, as in the case of other pragmatists, he places the 
greatest emphasis upon pragmatism as a test of truth, and 
we will do likewise. 

As a theory of knowledge designed to become a test of 
truth, Pragmatism is an outcome of modern scientific 
method and a reaction against idealistic absolutism. 
Against absolutism, it brings a charge involving two prin- 
cipal counts. First, absolutism furnishes no satisfactory 
criterion for the determination of truth; secondly, it shows 
no interest or vital connection with our practical affairs, 
the demands of which brought it into being. The prag- 
matists in general believe that the search for correlation 
between things and unity throughout all, is the outcome 
of an intellectual demand for a knowledge of the laws of 
the Universe that shall make possible a better control of 
the elements of individual and social experience. And 
as Plato argued for the existence of a metaphysical world 
of universal and immutable reality to save society from 
the disintegrating evil of Sophistical scepticism, so the 
modern absolutist, to find fixity in this changing world, to 
gain the authority of an All-embracing truth in the fact 
of anarchical scepticism, evolved the doctrine of the abso- 
lute, and now ignores the very practical demand that 
brought absolutism into being. | 

In general the absolutist makes the universe the product 
of an absolute mind, holding past, present and future in 
an indivisible unity, an eternal idea, comprehending all 
that has been, all that is, and all that will be. This makes 
the universe static. Change there may appear to be, but it 
is only in appearance. Progress in time may seem to be 
going on, but as time is only phenomenal, progress is ap- 
proximation to the absolute idea, making man’s ideas 
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copies of it, as far as possible, identical with it. But this 
the seeker after truth can never accomplish, as his mind 
is finite, as his mental processes are many, not one, and 
occur in succession. Yet absolute truth we know there is, 
affording a safe haven from universal scepticism. 

Now ensues a rapid fire of question and answer between 
the pragmatist and the absolutist, which serves to bring 
out the pragmatist’s position with clearness and force. 
Pragmatist: “Why is it a duty to search after the abso- 
lute truth when we can never attain it? Absolutist: Be- 
cause from its possession, even though not absolute, high 
practical values result.” 

Pragmatist: “What do you mean when you say that 
some ideas are true and some are false, or that there are 
degrees of truth and falsity?” Absolutist: “Our ideas are 
true when they coincide with the absolute thought and 
false when they do not; relatively true, in proportion as 
they coincide, and relatively false when they do not. The 
true idea is the one which would require the least revision, 
the least change to make it coincide or become identical 
with the immutable. reality.” 

Pragmatist: “And how shall we know when they do or 
do not coincide, more or less?” Absolutist: “We appeal to 
the facts, the plain every-day facts of history and science. 
If we wish to know what ideas would suffer the least re- 
vision by the absolute reality, we have simply to go to 
history and science and observe ‘as a matter of fact’ what 
ideas and judgment have been and are being revised the 
least.” 

Here the pragmatist temporarily rests his case, believ- 
ing that its force is based on the answers he has drawn 
from the absolutist. In the long run the practical out- 
come of our beliefs determines for us their truth or falsity. 
If they work, “in the way they set out to work,” they are 
true, if the do not, they are in so far false. “Let us recall 
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that the point which the pragmatist has constantly pressed, 
and to which there has been so little direct response, is 
that there is no connection between the absolutist’s gen- 
eral definition of truth and error and the standard actu- 
ally employed in testing any particular judgment—there 
is not so much obvious contradiction as simple irrelev- 
ance.” We will let Professor James speak for himself on 
these points with extracts from his Pragmatism Pp 230, 
“It pays for ideas to be validated. Our obligation to seek 
truth is part of our general obligation to do what pays. 
The payments our ideas bring are the sole why of our duty 
to follow them.” Pp 43, “The pragmatic method is pri- 
marily a method of settling metaphysical disputes that 
otherwise might be interminable. Is the world one or 
many ?—fated or free?—material or spiritual?—here are 
notions either of which may or may not hold good of the 
world, and disputes over such notions are unending. The 
pragmatic method in such cases is to try to interpret each 
notion, by tracing the respective practical consequences.” 
Pp 58, “Everywhere” these teachers say, “truth in our ideas 
and beliefs means the same thing that it means in science. 
It means ” they say, “nothing but this, that our ideas 
(which themselves are but parts of our experience) be- 
come true just in so far as they help us to get about among 
them by conceptual short-cuts instead of following the in- 
terminable succession of particular phenomena.” Pp 200, 
“Pragmatism, on the other hand, (as opposed to intellectu- 
alism) asks its usual question,—“Grant an idea or belief 
to be true,” it says, “what concrete difference will its being 
true make in one’s actual life? How wiil the truth be reel- 
ized? What experiences would be different from those 
which would obtain if the belief were false? What, in 
short, is the truth’s cash value in experimental terms?” 
“The moment pragmatism asks this question, it sees the 
answer. True ideas are those that we can assimilate, vali- 
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date, corroborate, and verify. False ideas are those that we 
cannot.” Pp 201, “But what do the words verification and 
validation themselves pragmatically mean? They again 
signify certain consequences of the verified and validated 
idea. It is hard to find any one phrase that characterizes 
these consequences better than the ordinary agreement 
formula—just such consequences being what we have in 
mind whenever we say that our ideas agree with reality. 
They lead us namely through the acts and other ideas 
which they instigate, into, or up to, or towards other parts 
of experience with which we feel all the while—such feel- 
ing being among our potentialities—that the original ideas 
remain in agreement. The connexions and transitions 
come to us from point to point, as being progressive, har- 
monious, satisfactory. This function of agreeable leading 
is what we mean by an idea’s verification.” Pp 212, “To 
agree in the widest sense with a reality can only mean to 
be guided straight up to it or into its surroundings, or to 
be put into such working touch with it as to handle either 
it or something connected with it better than if we dis- 
agreed.” Pp 216, “Yet in the choice of these man-made — 
formulas, we cannot be capricious with impunity, any 
more than we can capricious on the common sense practi- 
cal level. We must find a theory that will work, and that 
means something extremely difficult; for our theory must 
mediate between all previous truths and certain new ex- 
periences. It must derange common sense and previous 
beliefs as little as possible, and it must lead to some sensi- 
ble terminus or other that can be verified exactly. To 
‘work’ means both these things, and the squeeze is so tight 
that there is little loose play for any hypothesis. Our 
theories are wedged and controlled as nothing else is.” 
After this brief examination of the meaning of prag- 
matism as expounded by Professor James, it becomes clear 
that in general it is in hearty accord with Christianity and 
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Christianity with it. Christianity is in the main a practi- 
cal system, designed to meet the needs of every-day living, 
and to inspire and to exalt every-day life. The Hebrew 
mind was never speculative. It was especially interested, 
—we might say almost too interested at times—in practical 
affairs. Jesus never entered into long-continued dialectic 
to prove the existence of God, the freedom of the will, the 
immortality of the soul, or His unique apostleship from 
God. He assumed them, speaking with the authority of in- 
tuition, as if He were gifted with an immediate insight, not 
generally given to mankind. His emphasis on their truth- 
fulness was designed to stimulate to a righteous and lofty 
life, and His stress on the reality of the consequences that 
flowed from either the good or the evil life was based on its 
practical appeal to the heart. 

In its attitude toward the achievement of truth also, 
Christianity, like pragmatism, may be looked upon as own- 
ing a genetic theory. The invitation of the Psalmist is, 
“Taste and see that the Lord is good.” At no one time can 
society or the individual be looked upon as possessing the 
whole truth. “ I have yet many things to say unto you,” 
said Jesus to His disciples, who were growing in their abil- 
ity to apprehend His teaching, but who needed the turn of 
practical affairs to make them sensitive and receptive, “but 
ye cannot bear them now.” “Not by their roots, but by 
their fruits” is Professor James’ paraphrase of the oft quot- 
ed words of Jesus. Christianity presents itself today as the 
result of the progressive unfoldment of a revelation extend- 
ing over centuries. Only on fundamentals does it take a 
final position. Of other realms of reality it says, “Now 
we see through a glass darkly.” Said Jesus at the feast of 
the tabernacles, indicating the standard by which one can 
attain certainty relative to Christian fundamentals, “He 
that willeth to do His will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God or whether I speak of myself.” In say- 
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ing this He seemed to take it for granted that the achieving 
of truth was conditioned upon the proper attitude in life 
to the practical issues. In so far as we live in accord with 
the truth, as it becomes apparent to us, we grow in power 
further to grasp it. Without pushing the meaning of Scrip- 
ture,—indeed, in taking it in its obvious and evidently de- 
signed meaning,—we realize that the scriptural writers 
were in deed and in truth pragmatists, though they might 
have thrown up their hands in horror at the epithet, as 
do some of the “saints” of today who look no further 
than the name. 

As an attitude toward the universe, pragmatism, being 
an “open” system is opposed to absolutism as a “closed” 
system. Let James speak for himself on this point. “The 
import.of the difference between pragmatism and rational- 
ism is now in sight throughout its whole extent. The es- 
sential contrast is that for rationalism, reality is ready 
made and complete from all eternity, while for pragmat- 
ism it is still in the making and awaits part of its com- 
pletion from the future. On the one side the universe is 
absolutely secure, on the other it is still pursuing its ad- 
ventures.” Pragmatism Pp 257 “On the pragmatist side 
we have only one edition of the universe, unfinished, grow- 
ing in all sorts of places, especially in the places where 
thinking beings are at work. 

“On the rationalist side we have a universe in many 
editions, one real one, the infinite folio, or edition de luxe, 
eternally complete; and then the various finite editions, 
full of false readings, distorted and mutilated each in his 
own way.” 

If instead of inveighing against the “dualism of theism,” 
in its worn-out aspects, and consequent lack of intimacy, 
—an intimacy felt from his point of view, but which to 
us wholly disappears with unadulterated pluralism,— 
Professor James had made a careful examination of the 
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distinction between independent and dependent reality, 
he might have conserved all the practical value of trust 
in the absolute and the smack of adventure he finds so at- 
tractive to a daring spirit in pluralism. In using the term 
reality without observing this possible distinction much 
confusion has been engendered in philosophic controversy. 
The Christian looks upon God as the only independent 
reality, restricted by none but self-imposed limitations. 
All else, superhuman beings, the human race created in 
God’s image, the animal, vegetable, and material world 
are more or less dependent realities; more or less, because 
in the doctrine of man’s free will we find the basis for the 
existence of mankind as a reality less dependent than the 
animal, vegetable, or material creation. In this distinct- 
ion are conserved, we submit, all the practical values that 
Professor James sees in absolutism, the trust, the sense of 
satisfied dependence, the rest of soul. For God is the In- 
finite, the Eternal, the All-Powerful, All-Wise, and All- 
Loving, and with unlimited resources and everlasting 
loving-kindness and self-sacrifice that awakes responsive 
chords in the human heart not altogether steeped in rebell- 
ious degradation. He has pledged Himself to carry on a 
work that is opposed alone by a contumacious section of 
humanity, subject in its activities to definite limits of time, 
place and power. Yet we have no such closed universe 
as that at which Professor James rails. Nothing prevents 
that infinitely free Spirit from creating new forces, new 
laws, and even new worlds. Not necessity, but the seal 
of a free choice upon a loving purpose marks His activity. 
Nothing, moreover, absolutely prevents the human spirit 
from temporarily retarding, and for a time, blighting this 
loving purpose. Nothing hinders the responsive heart of 
loyalty to truth and righteousness from entering the great 
struggle of founding God’s kingdom, thus making the loss- 
es smaller, the gains larger, and helping to bring the end 
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nearer. Here then, we have an open universe, which as 
seen in its past history has had enough of the spirit of 
adventure, of blood, and of anguish, to make the most 
robustious philosophic heart, whose slaughter on the 
battle-field of thought has drawn nothing more than 
the white, water-thin blood of metaphysical criticism—to 
cause, I say, the most tough-minded lover of reality to cry 
“Halt” instead of “Schlag auf Schlag.” 

With this brief comparison between pragmatism and 
Christianity revealing them both as possessing a genetic 
theory of truth and an outlook upon an open universe, we 
may make an application of the pragmatic standard of 
truth to some of the outstanding doctrines of Christianity. 
With Professor James we feel that we cannot start upon a 
“whole theology” at this time. What we wish to do is to 
illustrate the use of the pragmatic method in its bearing 
on the Christian system. 

The Christian doctrine of individual immortality, and 
the accompanying ones that speak of a final dispensation, 
need no particular exposition. Nor need we enter into 
long controversy as to their particular value. Régarding 
irremediable doom, Professor James brings this personal 
witness to bear: “In particular this query has always come 
home to me. May not the claims of tender-mindedness go 
too far? May not the notion of a world already saved in 
toto be too saccharine to stand? May not religious op- 
timism be too idyllic? Is no price to be paid in the work 
of salvation? Is the last word sweet? Is all yes, yes in 
the universe? Doesn’t the fact of ‘no’ stand at the very 
core of life? Doesn’t the very seriousness that we attribute 
to life mean that ineluctable noes and losses form a part 
of it, that there are genuine sacrifices somewhere, and 
that something permanently drastic and bitter always re- 
mains at the bottom of the cup?” Pragmatism Pp 296. 

This suggests, if it does not embody, the Christian doc- 
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trine of the final condemnation of the continuously per- 
verse. Its practical value in the past needs no emphasis. 
Its incitement to a consideration of the serious issues of 
life and to high and holy living in the present is undimin- 
ished save where its presentation is omitted or its corres- 
pondence with reality impugned. When we speak of con- 
sidering its truth ‘pragmatically’ we do not mean ‘practi- 
cally’ in the sense of judging it by immediate returns or in 
relation to present activities alone. We are to judge by its 
relations of consistency with other verified or verifiable 
truths also, and candid examination reveals no incon- 
sistency. If the doctrine is in part a failure now, and does 
not “work”, it is because it has received so little stress, due 
to timidity and confusion of thought, that it does not work 
because it is not applied as “it set out to work”. Our dif- 
ficulty here is with the tender-hearted who have been so 
removed from the realities of human intercourse in its 
vicious perverse attitudes that they have not been willing 
to be driven to the conclusion with which Professor James’ 
“tough-mindedness” agrees. ““The way of escape on this 
system is not by getting it ‘auf gehoben’ or preserved in the 
whole as an element essential but overcome! It is by 
dropping it out altogether, throwing it overboard and get- 
ting beyond it, helping to make a universe that shall for- 
get its very place and name.” 

On the other hand, the doctrine of the immortality of 
the saints and of their heavenly rewards, both being viewed 
as real achievements, not only puts emphasis upon the 
seriousness of life and dissuades from evil, but impels 
toward the good. It asks each one to enter the lists in a 
life-long struggle, and so sounds the call to heroism; it 
gives promise that the injustices and inequalities of this 
life shall be adjusted; it meets the demand of the human 
heart, in its chrysalis of time, with a promise of the wings 
of eternity. It has always been a harbinger of hope, and 
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without it the rank and file of men have sagged into in- 
difference or despair, anarchy or suicide, rascality and cor- 
ruption. As a statement of truth it blends with our pres- 
ent stock of truth, which involves it in no contradiction, 
but as a matter of fact, supplements it with many suggest- 
ions and analogies. 

When we examine pragmatically the Christian doctrine 
of man and his nature, we find it not only in accord with 
these doctrines of the future life, but also in accord with 
the results of our practical experience. Christianity 
pictures man, made in the image of God, voluntarily 
spoiling that image and so perpetuating tendencies to sin- 
ful transgression in his posterity. This account-of our own 
inherent dignity, and, at the same time, our perverse ten- 
dencies, does not strike us as untrue to a witness from 
within of our own natures. It is an account that most 
satisfactorily reconciles the data immediately given in our 
experience. Moreover, however we may account for sin 
in the world, no theory of its origin and continuance so 
well satisifies the facts of future rewards and punishments, 
and the sense of human responsibility as the postulate that 
it is in essence voluntarily chosen evil. Otherwise, re- 
wards and punishments would be whoily arbitrary and 
accidental, and responsibility would be a figment of the 
imagination. In his Pragmatism, James makes light of 
accountability, saying, Pp 118, “instinct and utility be- 
tween them can be safely trusted to carry on the social 
business of punishment and praise. If a man does good 
acts we shall praise him,—anyhow, and quite apart from 
theories as to whether the acts result from what was pre- 
viously in him, or are novelties in a strict sense.” ‘The 
practice of society does not seem to bear out this con- 
clusion of the good professor. While he was writing those 
very words “experts” were arguing in the courts that the 
presence of the forces of heredity and environment were 
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such as to exculpate a murderer and make impossible the 
imposition of a capital sentence. That such forces may 
have this result in some cases we do not question, but if 
the pragmatic test is to be trusted, they are by no means 
always operative to the exclusion of other elements. For 
the abolition of capital punishment in France and Switz- 
erland caused such an increase of crime, that the penalty 
of death for the usual capital offenses had to be reinstated. 

But to give validity to this sense of responsibility, as 
well as to properly account for the spontaneous deliver- 
ance of our immediate impressions, we assume as true the 
doctrine of free will, a faculty of alternativity or contrary 
choice. Free will, to be sure, carries with it, as James 
says, Pragmatism Pp 118 “the possibility of novelties in 
the world, the right to expect that in its deepest elements 
as well as in its surface phenomena, the future may not 
identically repeat and imitate the past.” “Free will is thus 
a general cosmological theory of promise” (Pp 119) and 
affords a basis for a doctrine of relief. It challenges us to 
gather up our energies and throw them on the side of truth 
and righteousness believing that since the immediate re- 
sult is doubtful, and we may have the deciding voice, we 
thus sail under the flag of a real ministry to the world’s 
needs. But the doctrine, limited in this way by James, 
has a larger meaning than he supposes. It is not only the 
result of spontaneous impression, the basis of responsibil- 
ity, a theory necessary to account for the facts of delib- 
eration, but a requisite to justify the distinction between 
truth and error. Materialism, pantheism, determinism, 
all make judgments of falsehood as necessary as judg- 
ments of truth, and thus afford no standard of choosing be- 
tween them. What dire consequences such a conclusion 
might have is needless to say.” 

We need not pause long to estimate pragmatically the 
truths of salvation as proclaimed by Christianity. The 
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Varieties of Religious Experience is largely an account of 
the practical power of Christian truth to save. Where 
semi-Christian or non-Christian postulates also reveal a 
power to save, we shall be compelled to say from a con- 
sideration of the facts that they do not work as they set 
out to work and that the “run” has not as yet been long 
enough to test pragmatically their valuelessness to the sat- 
isfaction of all. Many already give signs of decrepitude, 
while the Christian doctrines of forgiveness through the 
power of God, and the sanctification of the life by com- 
panionship with Him, continue to extend the realms of 
their practical power. 

James’ witness to the value of Christian theism is, as 
we have seen, somewhat equivocal. All his formal train- 
ing, and in part his changing temperament, militate 
against the unbroken nature of his testimony, but the con- 
clusions of his pragmatic processes are favorable. With 
this paragraph he closes his work on Pragmatism: “But 
if you are neither tough nor tender in an extreme and rad- 
ical sense, but mixed, as most of us are, it may seem to you 
that the type of pluralistic and moralistic religion that I 
have ordered is as good a religious synthesis as you are 
likely to find. Between the two extremes of crude natural- 
ism on the one hand and transcendental absolutism on the 
other, you may find that what I take the liberty of calling 
pragmatistic or melioristic type of theism is exactly what 
you require.” Christian theism offers both unity and plur- 
ality. A personal being is the only kind that in the myst- 
ery of its existence is both one and many; one in its self- 
realization of identity and continuity, many in its modes 
of expression; unchanging in its self-consciousness, but 
varied and diverse in its creative activities. Christian the- 
ism offers both the sense of security and the sense of ad- 
venture. It preserves what is best in the past, and gives 
promise of better in the future. “Eye hath not seen, nor 
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ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, 
the things that God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
It guarantees the permanency of the moral world order, so 
much desired by the best in humanity. And in its doc- 
trine of the incarnation it brings about that very intimacy 
between God and man that James personally found 
necessary. 

Intimacy here, cannot, we believe mean fusion. The in- 
timacy between two parties, which calls for the destruction 
of one in its essential nature is too much like that of the 
lion and the lamb before the ushering in of the millenial 
dawn. Intimacy that means the swallowing up of human 
individuality and personality in the Divine is a negation 
of the term. Intimacy of the highest kind is that of moral 
and spiritual unity, exemplified by the relation of Christ 
in the days of his flesh to the Father, and designed as the 
highest end for all mankind. That the incarnation has had 
this result, who can deny? It has brought about recon- 
ciliation between man and God under conditions that 
mean the proclamation anew of the frightful nature of 
rebellion and resultant degradation involved in sin, and 
the supreme desirability of holiness and righteousness. It 
has made possible the regeneration of individuals and so- 
ciety. It holds aloft the highest ethical qualities for loyal 
recognition from mankind. It promises to usher in a king- 
dom of redemption, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
world without end! 

Manifestly the ascription by the Scriptures of Divine 
nature, attributes, and functions to Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, calls for the formulation of some kind of trinitarian 
doctrine. The Scriptures indicate a necessary and eternal 
subsistence of all, that, in combination with their stress on 
the Divine unity, demands a threefold distinction in the 
nature of the Godhead. Rational considerations bearing 
cn the nature of Divine love point to this same threefold 
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distinction. For if love of the highest kind is to exist—and 
love implies fellowship—then it can alone exist between 
persons of the same nature, and human experience testi- 
fies “that fellowship has the most perfect conditions where 
three are so conjoined that each knows that in loving con- 
templation of another he has the unqualified sympathy of 
a third.” But whether we impute to human analogies 
more or less force, this much remains true, that those 
churches which have cherished the Trinitarian doctrine 
have been the ones best adapted to cope with practical dif- 
ficulties of life. The candid mind of Horace Bushnell went 
from the Sabellian doctrine of the Trinity as solely a meth- 
od of Divine revelation almost, if not quite, to.the Nicene 
point of view, and closed his discussion with an essay on 
The Christian Trinity a Practical Truth. Its practical 
value has been demonstrated in holding the church from 
Pantheism—which Bushnell did not wholly avoid—on the 
one hand, and Tritheism on the other. 

Far from exhaustive is this brief application in a sum- 
mary way of the pragmatic method to some of the elements 
of Christian doctrine. It points, however, we trust, to a far 
more extended and systematic application, already made 
in part without explicit statement as to a specific method 
in works on Christian apologetics and systematic theology. 
The objection made to any such attempt is that it can- 
not be final. But the response must ever be, that here, at 
all events, we have the only test, of truth under any cir- 
cumstances, and that while formal doubt is always pos- 
sible, unless evidence of further data are forthcoming or 
reason for other conclusions be shown, the run has been 
long enough and the examination fair enough to warrant 
practical trust, and declare further trial out of court. 


LEARNING AND LOVING 
RICHARD BURTON 
*July 21, 1921. 


Tus 1s a day of days in Learning’s book, 

For here and now we coarser things forsook! 

We dedicate an hour of dream and prayer, 
While messages from out the upper air 

Teach us the truth: that life means learning well 
To live: all human strife’s a parable 

Of man’s upclimbing toward that ultimate height 
Where Peace and Joy and Knowing choose a site 
That shall o’ertop all darks of trail and tree, 
And, playmates in the sun, eternally 

Bring vision to the nations far and free. 


Learning to grow, a tortuous task, in sooth; 
The warped and twisted to be taught the truth 
The good Greeks gave us many an age ago: 
The golden mean: not more nor less, but so 
And such that symmetry at last shall yield 
The foison lost in the untended field. 


Learning to understand: Ah, God, the loss, 

The pain, the crucifixion on the cross 

Of Calvary, wherever men go by, 

Nor see each other clearly, eye to eye, 

And heart to heart! What holocausts of flame 
Have riven spirit from flesh; what sights of shame 
Affronted the Most High; Learning must aim 

To grow, and know; and then, Ah, yes, to love! 
All wistful souls have learned the name thereof. 


Learning to love! This is the sign and sum 
Of all endeavor, in all years to come. 

Such learning, as shall make us pupils meek 
Of Him who bade us turn the other cheek; 
Such loving, that we lack the heart to hate 
Even the hateful, but do pray their fate 

May gentler be: Such learning that, the hood 
Which scholars wear shall symbol brotherhood: 
Last lesson, loftiest, loveliest of them all 
(Here be it lived, O Hall!): 

That being wise is only being good. 


Thou, California, lead the states in this 
God-given dream, nor balk at any bars! 
Flanked by the hills, by Nature’s fruitage kissed, 
Lapped by the sea and loved by all the stars! 
Lead on, learning to love, loving to learn! 

- All lesser idols spurn: 
Until in fulness of the coming days, 
Thine outward beauty and thy inward, praise 
The handiwork of God’s appointed ways! 


*Read at the dedicaiory exercises of the George Finley Bovard 
Administration Building of the University of Southern California. 
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THE SONG DIVINE 


JAMES MAIN DIXON 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


IF HISTORY repeats itself, according to the oft-repeated 
adage it is because humanity finds the same deep problems 
to be solved at certain epochs. At the critical period of 
the late war, when the nation was preparing to enter the 
desperate conflict, many worthy citizens refused to have 
anything to do with slaughter in any form. To them the 
warfare on human beings for any cause whatever was a 
sinful and atrocious act, which can bring only guilt and 
shame on the participator. The analysis of self, with a 
view to discover what deeds are harmful to the personality 
and what deeds will give strength and happiness, often 
turns the thinker into a monk or a pacifist. Is truth in 
conduct to be finally settled and adjusted by introspective 
methods? Or is there an element in conduct which in 
times of crisis, and in the larger questions of life, bows to 
the inscrutable popular conscience and the will of God? 
Such is the atmosphere of the Old Testament, where the 
man never leaves himself at the mercy of personal analysis. 
His “guilt” is not a mere unpleasant taint which will make 
the rest of his life unhappy; it is in essence disloyalty to 
the will of Deity. 

It is this question of blood-guiltiness which lies at the 
heart of the Bhagavad-Gita, or Song Divine, the pearl 
of the great Indian epic, the Mahabharata. Written in the 
old Sanscrit, in a metre very much resembling the sixteen- 
syllable line of Locksley Hall, it has been for seventeen 
centuries the spiritual nourishment of the Hindu people; 
and by at least four schools of thought has been recognized 
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as an authoritative Scripture. The best-known translation 
into English is the Song Celestial of Sir Edwin Arnold; 
but the English text which I will use to quote from is 
Professor Caleb’s Song Divine. ‘The Song combines 
three outstanding excellencies; intellectual seriousness ; 
ethical nobility, and religious fervor. 

With the early centuries of the Christian era, the faith 
of the great “Light of Asia,” Gotama Buddha, which at 
one time, under King Asoka at Patna, had been the domin- 
ating religion of the Indian peninsula, was on the wane; 
and the older polytheism of the Aryan race was reasserting 
itself. While the unworldly counsels of the Buddha exer- 
cised an extraordinary influence on the religious-minded 
who sought after inward peace, yet racial and other in- 
stincts were left unsatisfied. Buddhism is essentially paci- 
fist, and-its appeal is more powerful to the devout woman. 
And in the sphere of the higher thought, the whole prob- 
lem of creation and a divine personality, the meaning of 
the universe, it was particularly in its early teaching, un- 
satisfying and negative. The thinkers who have left for 
us the splendid speculation of the Upanishads struck 
chords that summoned to thought struggle. These two 
streams of religious activity met, in the reversion to Aryan 
race consciousness which preceded the Mohammedan in- 
vasions, and was intensified later by the new Semitic faith. 
Devout Hindu teachers had to reconcile the more reflective 
and metaphysical religion of the philosophic seekers after 
God, with the warmer devotion of the seekers after in- 
ward peace, to whom Buddhism had appealed. And 
poetry was the vehicle that they chose. 

In the long epic of the Mahabharata many things be- 
side a struggle between warring factions are discussed. 
There is theology as in the works of Hooker and Jeremy 
Taylor; philosophy as in Hobbes and Locke; law as in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries; The particular time and 
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place which the Gita, as it is usually called, occupies in the 
story is when the two warring factions meet on the historic 
plain near Delhi, where so many decisive battles have been 
fought. Arjuna, one of the five Pandava brothers who 
have been unjustly deprived of their inheritance by court 
intrigues, is in his chariot, and awaits the fina! summons 
to battle. Marshalled in front are the serried ranks of 
the enemy, among them his old preceptor and many rel- 
atives and friends.. This adds pathos, the deepest kind of 
pathos, to the whole situation, and he is well nigh para- 
lysed. He discusses the matter at length with his chariot- 
eer, who is none other than the divine Krishna in human 
form. Deity has come down to earth to help and to ad- 
vise; a “present help in time of trouble.” 


‘““No doubt,” remarks Dr. MacNicol, in his admirable 
treatise, 1ndian Theism, the fifth chapter of which is de- 
voted to the Gita, “the religious power of the Bhagavad- 
gita and its continuous influence over men’s hearts in In- 
dia to this day is to be explained mainly by the fact that, 
while it rests upon the Upanishads and accepts their teach- 
ing of a God who is the life and the indwelling glory of 
the universe, at the same time it passes beyond that cold 
conclusion to reveal him at the same time as a Savior, 
near to men’s need, and responding in his grace to the cry 
of their faith. Krishna, the charioteer of Arjuna, and the 
spokesman of the poem, is the remote One, so very hard 
to find but now come near and maniicsting himself. At 
the call of human need he is born from age to age. To 
those who are devout and w»-:'ip him with love he 
gives the attainment of the kuc -e by which they come 
to him. 

The poem is throughout suffusea »v:th a glow of emotion 
which, united with the ancient and profound conception of 
the divine immanence of all things has enabled it to appeal 
with power during so many centuries at once to the heart 
and the reason of India.” 


The point at issue in the mind of Arjuna is essentially 
the same in Hamlet’s. Shakespeare’s hero has to handle 
the problem of an evil kinsman who has murdered his 
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father, usurped the throne, and who ought to pay the pen- 
alty of his crimes. It lies with Hamlet to use the sword 
‘in righteousness, and to make himself king. The forty- 
fifth quatrain of the Gita puts Hamlet’s case in a nutshell: 
Like Arjuna, he is afraid of his motives. 


“Alas, alas, how grievous is 

The sin we now have ventured on, 
Since, for the greed of kingship’s joys 
We wish to slaughter kith and kin.” 


“Conscience”—that is the habit of introspection,—had 
made Hamlet a moral coward. If we take the word in the 
sense of the higher responsibility, where was Hamlet’s 
“conscience” when he coldly and deliberately sent off his 
friends Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to certain de- 
struction? 

When his rapier was ready for the task, the mere in- 
cident that his uncle was on his knees, praying for mercy 
to God, arrested his proper action, and he let the criminai 
go, with an introspective piece of rhetorical sentimental- 

‘ism. He had rightly determined “to be cruel only to be 
kind”; that is to discharge the duties incumbent on his 
position and heritage, however unpleasant the task. Fail- 
ing at the crisis, he saw the whole handling of affairs pass 
out of his direction ; the end being a wholesale tragedy: 


“And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action.” 


Listening to the wise words of his heavenly attendant, 
Arjuna was saved from a similar blunder. He drew his 
bow and discharged his arrows against the enemy, leaving 
the final issues to heaven. And thus answering the call of 
immediate duty, he found “victory, power and righteous- 
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ness.” It is with these three emphatic words that the Gita 
closes. 

In the eighteen discourses into which the long discus- 
sion divides itself, the final aim is to point out the way to 
permanent mental peace, through triumph over sin. This 
is not found by attempting to satisfy the intellectual 
doubts and troubles of the individual will, but by getting 
in tune with the eternal will, the divine Word. As the 
Blessed One tells Arjuna: 

If thou in egoism entrenched 

To thyself say that ‘T’ll not fight’, 
Thy resolution will be vain 

For thine own nature will compel. 

Arjuna, born and dred a warrior is bound to defend the 
rights of his kith and kin. This the clear path of duty; 
and - 7 | . 

For a warrior nothing is 
More wholesome than a righteous war. 

The path of duty is the path of safety, and must not be 
avoided because of meticulous scruples. Otherwise the 
burden will be shifted to others who have less call to dis- 
charge it; and 

Though meritless, one’s own work is 
Better than alien work well done: 
Better is death at duty’s post. 

Personality, a personality whose vision is clearer, and 
whose horizon is wider than human wisdom, is behind the 
events of this world, and in the last issue we can only have 
faith, and trust in the divine wisdom. In the Eleventh 
Discourse, entitled “The Vision of the Universal Reason,” 
Arjuna expresses his thanks for the high privilege of talk- 
ing with the divine in human form: 

Seeing again, O Janardan, 
This gentle human form of Thine, 


My peace of ‘mind I have regained 
And to my normal self returned. 
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The Discourse concludes with the statement that Love 
alone—not penance, nor sacrifice, nor charity can secure 
the divine vision which brings peace: 


Who works for Me—his Highest Goal— 
Who loveth Me, attachments—freed, 
Who hateth none, O Pandu’s son, 

He comes to Me assuredly. 


This emphasizing of the need to be detached from the 
pleasure and pains of sense, in an inactive and dreamy 
ecstacy of Love, hardly appeals to the Western thinker as 
satisfying. Yet the teaching is to be taken with a neces- 
sary Oriental qualification ; 


Who doth behold the same Great Lord 
In-dwelling in all creature-shapes, 


The Deathless One in those that die, 
Who seeth thus he sees indeed. 


For whoso sees the Lord Supreme, 
Abiding everywhere alike, | 

Doth not destroy the self by self, 
And thus attains the Highest Bliss. 


This “destroying the self by self” is the seeking by mere 
introspection to discover the meaning of things. Such 
turning the lens on one’s self is unsettling to faith, and to 
use the words of Hamlet—merely “puzzles the will”. The 
final issue lies not with us, but with a higher will. 

The man chosen to talk familiarly with deity, and re- 
ceive words of wisdom directly from on high, in this 
choicest portion of the great Indian epic, was a warrior. 
In the literature of Israel, the man who was most after 
God’s own heart was the warrior David, poet and harp- 
ist; and if he did leave the building of the temple to his 
son, “because he had been a man of war and shed blood”, 
there did not accompany the transfer of the throne to 
Solomon any heightening of the royal character. David 
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still remained the type of a heroic sovereign; and Christ 
came as the son of David, and not of Solomon. The 
“wisdom of Solomon” in the literature that goes by his 
name, is more akin to the prudential ethical teaching of 
Chinese sages than to the higher flights of the inspired 
penman. The lyric warrior David in the Psalms strikes 
far loftier notes than the proverbial philosopher. 

One of the crying needs of the present age is the growth 
of national virility in China; and one of the glaring weak- 
nesses to be combatted is the low social place accorded to 
the warrior. The Chinese soldier is not a person who 
talks with deity; he is an unrefined person far down in the 
social grade because he follows a profession akin to the 
butcher’s. Until the Chinese people choose for their ideal 
man some character akin to the Indian Arjuna and the 
Hebrew David; a type which blends the warrior and the 
religious man with the man of the pen and the statesman 
—the future of the empire is dark. The ruler who by tra- 
dition, theory and habits is pacificist is ill fitted for the 
stern duties of his exalted position. 

The last Great War ended with the character of Mar- 
shal Foch, a prayerful warrior, in the ascendant. The 
future of our civilization at the great crisis was committed 
to his wise guidance and conduct, and nobly he discharged 
his duties. He was a worthy successor of the Roman cen- 
turion, of whom our Lord remarked that he had not found 
so great faith in any one else, “no, not in Israel.” ‘There 
is no word of any condemnation of the centurion’s call- 
ing. Indeed, this is one of the antimonies of life—per- 
haps the central antimony—that a man must be prepared 
to lose his own life and shed the lives of others if he would 
save his soul alive. 


THE WORD OF WORDS 


W. E. TILROE 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Worps In the earth are multitudinous. That it is so, they 
are, all too sadly, smitten meaningless. It was likely 
wisdom rather than wit in Talleyrand, to mention the 
matter of language concealing thought. If the mind of the 
world is not at peril of its vocabulary, it is of the Provi- 
dence over children and fools. That our words should be 
few, since God is in His heaven, is an old advice. The 
percentage of books that die early; the disgusting size of 
the daily paper; the world-wide cynicism toward the press 
in general; the oath in court, and out of court; the pro- 
portion of fiction in literature; the current rage for pict- 
ures, the planet at kindergarten: the trail is disquiet. If 
the doors of the mouth needed keeping when men were few, 
and the family was more dangerous than the neighbors, 
the old home might well again take notice. The centuries 
do not crawl. The path may be to watch our talk. 

A word is a handle, and more. Vitally, it is a revelation. 
Some secret climbs the housetop in every word. Each 
word, originally and really, has significance. It is the sign 
of an idea. Possibly, one attraction of Heaven will be that 
words get back their meaning. Under the sun, it is an at- 
traction that culture weighs its words. That the subsoil 
of the confessedly superlative volume of all literature 
should be Hebrew, a language stricken of famine in vo- 
cabulary, has large collateral result. Each word must do 
the work of ten. One can well afford to read his Bible 
with care. That its words are not milk but meat, it lives. 

That the latest speech of the latest section of Holy Writ 
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names the Christ as, “The Word,” does not happen. That 
it is said, He was with God, and was God, adds astound- 
ingly to its suggestiveness. The ages flower out at school. 
As God is love, so God is wisdom. God is a teacher. The 
Cultural Christ, the Word, is a word of God. Jesus who 
dies for men, and who is a ruler of men as surely speaks 
to men. He is the Cultural Christ, vitally elemental. 
To Nicodemus, miracles were incidental as heraldry of 
teaching. Pilate, seeing a king, found One who came into 
the world, who was born, to bear witness unto the truth. 
“T must preach the Kingdom of God, for therefore am I 
sent.” “And He opened His mouth and taught them.” The 
ancient theological definition of Christ as a Prophet has 
the profoundest good reason, as also that He is Priest and 
King. ‘That the one abiding God is concerned that men 
should know, reaches far. It is more than rhetoric, that, 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

It is not always remembered that it was, “In the be- 
ginning,” the Christ was “The Word,” “was with God,” 
and “was God.” ‘The Incarnation projected or realized 
had earlier business than sin or redemption. In utter rev- 
erence, it may be said, the teaching God is an older God 
than the saving God. The Cultural Christ is eternal. The 
Curative Christ waits the hurt. He is called Jesus as sav- 
ing His people from their sins. Sin is modern. Culture 
is ancient. Sin is temporary. Culture is immortal. With 
all its shame and terror, sin is an affair of metes and 
bounds. Were it imperative there should be such a thing, 
culture is probably the primary controlling philosophy of 
human life. We live to learn. The mighty trend of true 
religion in all the centuries toward the school is nothing 
less than elemental. One has fair right to suspect philoso- 
phy and theology are twins. The preacher as a thinker 
does not leave his pulpit. The good man worships as he 
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When, 
“Dead he lay among his books 
The peace of God was in his looks.” 


With even some truth in this emphasis, a considerable 
section of splendid literature reads strangely. “Christian- 
ity is above all else a religion of redemption.” “The re- 
demptive note is the dominant note in the life and work of 
Jesus.” “May we not say of the Bible that the whole of it 
was written to show the person of the Redeemer, and to 
say the word Redeemer.” “The essential unity of the Bible 
is in its gradual unfolding of God’s plan of redemption for 
the human race.” “The Incarnation in order to redemption 
has the same place in revealed theology that the Creation 
has in natural theology. It is the very center about which 
our lives revolve.” 

After this fashion, not a few masters of the Christian 
faith have written. Veritably thinking within themselves 
that human life is an emergency, that above all else, the 
planet is a hospital, that peril is our native air, that men 
only begin to live when they are dead, they have sworn, 
as true men swear, their grief and cheer at a hopeless hope- 
ful situation. The utter depths of their conviction wakens 
a wearying that their midnight for the world, from cradle 
to grave, might in truth be early morning. 

Whether human life under the sun is a hospital, a court- 
room, or a school, is not a matter to settle overnight. One 
is so likely to state the bias of his trend and training. The 
probable ultimate quest will arrive at clearly seeing that 
life is neither hospital, courtroom, nor school, but school 
courtroom, and hospital. 

Life is not evolution nor revolution, but evolution and 
revolution. There is likely no dominant note in life. One 
would not say an ideal father, or mother, or husband, or 
wife, or sister, or brother, was dominant in the happy 
family. One does not say his intellect, emotions or will, 
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normally dominates, either each other, or himself. Life 
seems too illuminative, sweet and virile, precious and in- 
spiring, for any single center or orbit. The great good God 
teaches, and rules, and saves, and blesses in them all. Men 
are never out of school; being sane are never irresponsible, 
as they never, except wilfully, go hungry in their need. The 
Cultural Christ is the Regnant Christ. The Cultural 
Christ is the Curative Christ. And the Christ of any ad- 
jective is God at business among men. He is the Word 
of words. 

It is, probably, the common thought that God speaks 
because He can and cares. He might choose to be silent. 
It is the richer concept that He could not be-dumb. Of 
infinite justice, He cannot live to Himself. Of infinite 
love, He must love outside. As the poet, “Lisps in num- 
bers,” for the numbers come, as the aesthetic soul likes 
flowers, music, rhythm, beauty, before he can tell why, as 
any normal woman aches to get her fingers on a baby, so 
God wearies for His own. He speaks from the overflow, 
The profuseness of Nature is not waste but the wealth of 
God. There is no secular learning. The scientist is a 
priest. The groaning of creation is the hum of those at 
school. 


THE TASKS CONFRONTING A PERSONALISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


PART Il 


Let us turn now, in order, to the five specific types of con- 
struction that are particularly needed in the personalistic 
school. 

First, a personalistic psychology was mentioned. If 
anyone knows what psychology is, let him speak now, or 
ever hereafter hold his peace. The time was when psy- 
chology tried (doubtless unsuccessfully) to be the logos 
of the psyche. Today it is a commonplace that there is no 
psyche; or if there is, that psychology has nothing to do 
with it. Indeed, the present biological dynasty in psychol- 
ogy has brought things to the pass illustrated in the bril- 
liantly written, scholarly, and suggestive text Psychology 
from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, by Professor John 
B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins. He frankly admits that he 
does not know what consciousness means,—as indeed he 
could not know, being a behaviorist; and he is somewhat 
put to it to distinguish psychology from physiology. In 
the end, however, he decided that “physiology teaches us 
concerning the functions of the special organs’ whereas 
psychology arises only when “the physiologist puts the sep- 
arate organs together again, and turns the whole (man) 
over to us.” (pp. 19f.). The psychologist studies “the 
total situations in the daily life of an individual that shape 
his action and conduct.” If I understand Watson, he 
means that physiology studies the organs and functions 
taken separately; while psychology studies those same 
organs and functions in their joint functioning in the life 
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history of the individual and in his adaptation to environ- 
ment; studies, for instance, “whether man walks before he 
crawls, the age at which walking begins, whether walking 
begins earlier in boys than in girls,” and the like (p. 20). 
It is to be emphasized that consciousness is not one of the 
functions in question; what has been called the method of 
introspection is behaviorized into “verbal report methods” 
(p. 38), while thinking becomes “subvocal talking.” (p.14) 
That is to say, the most modern psychology reduces itself 
to the study of matter moving in space. It is very different 
from the old materialism that identified consciousness with 
brain states, or their effects, but it is nevertheless material- 
ism, and for it the unity of personality, all identity and 
meaning, all aspiration and value, all reasoning and all 
emotion alike are at bottom certain motions of matter. The 
old faculty psychology was bad; the old rational psychol- 
ogy flew often in the face of facts, not knowing the facts 
well enough to know that it was flying: but if this behav- 
iorism is offered as-an account of consciousness, and not 
as the purely biological science that it is, it is just as bad, 
just as far from the facts, as was the psychology of a hun- 
dred years ago. It is true that not all psychology today is 
behavioristic; but the behaviorists have cast such a spell 
over almost everyone else that other psychologists feel that 
a compromise is necessary. The outcome is an eclectic psy- 
chology, which urbanely announces that it is a science of 
consciousness, but is largely physiology or neurology. Psy- 
chology has split. What is called psychology today is 
largely physiological or experimental (in some physical 
sense) ; and such study of consciousness as exists is car- 
ried on almost entirely by philosophers rather than by psy- 
chologists. But this is unsatisfactory. If personality ex- 
ists, if there is consciousness, there ought to be a science 
of them, as well as a metaphysics of personality and a 
biology of the human animal. 
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There should be a revival of psychology; not a resusci- 
tation of some old system or text, but a new life in the field. 
A general psychology of this sort that I have in mind 
would do justice to the facts of neural basis and function, 
although emphasizing, as no psychology has yet done, the 
fact that these data belong to a biological propaedeutic to 
psychology, and not to psychology itself. The teaching of 
facts about the sense organs, etc., should be done, both in 
class-room and in text-books, by biologists. Psychologists 
should try to teach what consciousness is, what its own 
laws and characteristics are, and in particular, the nature 
and function of the higher conscious activities and of self- 
hood. Most of the psychological work in this direction 
seems to be in the hands of men interested in religious edu- 
cation and psychology of religion, who are driven to it by 
the nature of the subject-matter with which they deal. 
Other educators seem largely to be satisfied with using 
psychology as a sort of efficiency machine for producing 
ends more or less naively assumed. It should not be sup- 
posed that a personalistic psychology would prove a 
panacea for all our ills, and would serve as a substitute for 
ethics, metaphysics, and theory of value; by no means. It 
would, however, serve as an ally instead of as a neutral or 
an enemy in the war of ideas. 


Secondly, work is needed in the field of logic. Logic 
appears to many to be a barren waste; but, as Daniel Web- 
ster once said of Dartmouth College, “There are those 
that love it.”” One’s logic, in the broad sense, is perhaps 
the most important thing about one’s philosophy. The 
study of philosophy always requires great intellectual pa- 
tience; logic may try the patience of the saints beyond en- 
durance. But glance at the history. Socrates was an ex- 
pert in logical method. Aristotle’s greatest contributions 
were closely connected with his discovery of logic. Kant’s 
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Critiques are studies in advanced logic. Hegel’s logic is 
the backbone of his system, and Lotze’s of his. Bradley 
and Bosanquet have each built up their impressive systems 
on the foundation of a logic. Never was logical theory 
more hotly debated than at the present time. If personal- 
ism is on the right track it must avoid the pitfalls of the 
current types of logic. In particular, it must avoid the 
organic theory of internal relations advocated by specula- 
tive philosophers; the mathematical-relational - analytic 
logic of neo-realism; and the irrationalism of pragmatism. 
To develop a distinctively personalistic logic and theory of 
truth is a task calling for devoted and thorough scholar- 
ship, and for a vision of the larger implications of the task 
that not all logicians have possessed. Until this task is 
accomplished by someone the personalistic. organon will be 
incomplete. 


Thirdly, it is essential to develop epistemology in the 
light of recent discussion and research. The past decade 
has seen a most extraordinary confusion regarding theory 
of knowledge. Its importance, its very Existenzberechti- 
gung have been challenged or denied. On the other hand, 
epistemological problems have stood in the foreground of 
most debates. Professor Macintosh’s fat volume on The 
Problem of Knowledge (1915) bears eloquent testimony 
to the lively interest in the field at the present time. 

If I now mention a few epistemological problems that 
need attention it is not that they are the most important, 
or the most vital to personalism, but only as samples of 
what should be done. One item in Bowne’s account of 
knowledge that has always raised a question in my mind 
is the status of the “flux of sensations.” He uses termin- 
ology which suggests to most readers the idea that he holds 
to the existence of such a flux prior to the work of intelli- 
gence upon it. It may be that such was not his intent; but 
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if it was, it seems to me to represent a survival of Hume’s 
influence in one of Hume’s most ardent foes. This situa- 
tion requires canvassing. 

Further, the doctrine of the categories, fundamental as 
it is, has been rendered increasingly obscure by recent 
work. In particular, investigation should be made of the 
effect on the theory of the categories of the mathematical 
analyses of space and time which the neo-realists have so 
zealousiy exploited. Possibly the most important recent 
work furnishing materials for this study is Norman Kemp 
Smith’s Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
(1918). 

It is also desirable to investigate, from the point of 
view of its relation to personalism, the general problem of 
mediate and immediate knowledge. Recent philosophy 
puts it in a prominent place. Bergson’s doctrine of intui- 
tion; Russell’s distinction between knowledge by acquaint- 
ance and knowledge by description; and Marvin’s theory 
of perception, which he uses as a basis for his neo-realistic 
epistemology, are straws which show which way the wind 
is blowing. The theories of Bergson and of Russell in 
particular have been very widely discussed. The question 
at issue is closely related to that of form and content, than 
which no logical-epistemological question is more com- 
plex; it also has bearings not only on our theory of sense- 
experience, but also on our interpretation of religious ex- 
periences, such as those of the mystics. The question is 
also related to the whole matter of the activity of the self 
in knowledge, to which we shall now turn for a moment. 

Further, as just implied, it is imperative to study the 
epistemological significance of the activity of the self in 
knowledge. Is the self active in immediate knowledge or 
intuition, if such there be? Is its presence relevant to the 
epistemological situation in general? We must face 
squarely the difficulties raised by Perry’s essay on “The 
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Ego-Centric Predicament,” although our task is made 
easier for us by the fact that the ego about which Perry 
is talking is the biological organism; so that we may well 
admit to him that the presence of such an ego is indeed a 
predicament irrelevant to the knowiedge situation and that 
it should be ignored by one who wishes to understand just 
what knowledge is. But that the conscious person, the self 
or subject, may also be ignored with equal impunity, no 
personalist can admit. On the other hand, that the status 
of personality is unambiguous and secure in the light of 
modern psychology (such as it is), epistemology and meta- 
physics, scarcely anyone but a personalist will admit. There 
is still much work to do in this field; many problems await 
solution, others even formulation. 


Fourthly, brief mention should be made of the great 
need of working out a better understanding of the rela- 
tions between science and philosophy. The conceptions of 
science have broadened so much since the comparatively 
recent times when Bowne wrote, that there are always 
new questions arising in this field. It may be said that 
Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, with its numerous 
new editions, has kept the problem up to date, but not 
everyone is yet satisfied. I mention this problem, not to 
discuss it, but to call attention to the need of an entente 
cordiale with the sciences which shall not result in the sur- 
render of philosophy to science, and to the corresponding 
need of some men, trained in the natural sciences, who 
shall devote themselves to philosophical problems. There 
is, I think, a regrettable tendency on the part of personal- 
ists to neglect the sciences. 


Fifthly, there is great need for a personalistic theory 
of values. The value-problem has been studied from every 
angle in the past twenty-five or thirty years—its psychol- 
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ogical, ethical, religious, metaphysical and applied aspects. 
But it is not far from the truth to say that the net yield has 
been disappointing. Of all the problems of philosophy none 
is closer to the heart of life than this: indeed, it is the very 
problem of the heart of life. If philosophy is to justify 
itself as an interpretation of life, the theory of value ought 
to furnish results of the most illuminating and practical. 
significance for the understanding and the guidance of 
human civilization. If progress is possible in philosophy 
at all, it ought to be possible in the theory of values. 
Nevertheless, as aforesaid, although it has been inten- 
sively cultivated of late, it has yielded relatively little 
practical insight; he would be daring who asserted that 
modern thought has advanced much beyond Plato in this 
respect. It seems to me that the most valuable contribu- 
tion that has been made is that in Sorley’s Moral Values 
and the Idea of God, which is the most satisfactory argu- 
ment for the objectivity of moral values and the depend- 
ence of all value upon personality that I have seen. But 
_it suffers from what James would call a certain thinness, 
that is, a lack of sufficient contact with actual experience. 
Philosophy, and all thinking, must be, in some sense ab- 
stract; a reasoned account of life can never be accom- 
panied by photographs of the thoughts. But philosophy, 
and particularly theory of value, has as sole function the 
interpretation and criticism of experience, and cannot 
swing in the air. If the questions of value theory could 
be answered, it would make a real difference in life; some 
of the questions are: Is value objective or subjective 
merely? Is it essentially an experience of personality or 
not? What are the supreme values of life? On what 
basis ought we to decide that one value is more valuable 
than another? Are there different types of criteria for 
different kinds of value? Is there an essential unity in 
the whole life of value? Here ethical, logical, aesthetic, 
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metaphysical, epistemological and practical considerations 
meet. If personalists can do anything toward interpreting 
and clarifying the data of value, they will perform a real 
intellectual service. If any philosophical school ought to 
do this effectively, it is precisely the personalistic. The 
absolutists have worked conscientiously and brilliantly on 
these problems, but they stand gazing into heaven. The 
other-worldliness of the monistic absolutist, the ab- 
stractness of his concrete universal, the remoteness of his 
immanent truth are such as to forbid his philosophy hav- 
ing a message for any save the very elect who are called 
to be Hegelians. The efforts of realists in the field,— 
Mr. G. E. Moore, Perry, and Spaulding, for example— 
have led to such exceedingly diverse and contradictory 
results that one can scarcely hope for any characteristic 
realistic theory of value. On the other hand, recent per- 
sonalism justifies the belief that if a superstructure be 
erected on the foundations of personalistic theory it will 
prove to be as inwardly coherent as absolutism, while sur- 
passing both speculative philosophers and neo-realists in 
contacts with real experience. 

Let us now turn to the next general type of task await- 
ing personalists. It is what I have called practical con- 
struction. The use of such a term demands an explana- 
tion in this connection. It seems to imply that the long 
preceding discussion of systematic construction dealt with 
the purely theoretical and hence impractical; whereas now 
we are to leave all system and theory behind in the pur- 
suit of the truly practical. This implication is not only 
not intended, but even seems to me to misrepresent the 
truth. I regard the distinction of the theoretical and prac- 
tical as one of the most misunderstood and misleading of 
abstractions. All life is activity, is practise; all reality is 
alive, everything flows, except the abiding self—and one 
of the most prominent traits of the abiding self is its activ- 
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ity! Ali theory, if it be valid, is an account of this activity, 
and is itself an activity; that is, theory is an activity that 
interprets activity. On the other hand, all practical life 
is, if it be not utterly blind empirisches Herumtappen, as 
Kant once said, an expression of theory, guided by theory, 
loyal to theory. The separation between theory and prac- 
tise is a distinction that thought makes in dealing with 
different aspects of a reality that is essentially one. There 
are good practise and bad practise, which embody good 
theory and bad theory. But all judgment of practise as 
good or bad is a matter of theory; there is no conflict 
between theory and practise in essence, but only a conflict 
among theories; what Perry calls the conflict of ideals. 
Some indeed do not accept this view of the case. Pro- 
fessor Durant Drake, chairman of the critical realists, said 
to me the other day that metaphysics and epistemology 
inhabit a realm utterly apart from life; that they are in- 
deed interesting intellectual exercises, but that they have 
no bearing on conduct. Far be it from me to deny that 
there is such abstract intellectual exercise possible; if 
doubted, this would be zur Gentige proved by the perform- 
ances of “logistic,” with its universes of discourse that 
have nothing to do with our universe. Between Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s mathematics and our real world there 
is a great gulf fixed. These instances of pure theory 
would fill the man on the street, spoiling for a fight with 
theory, full of mingled delight and rage.’ But after all, 
the man on the street would be fighting a man of straw. 
True theoria is indeed an intellectual contemplation; but 
it is a contemplation of principles that relate to, explain, 
interpret and criticize our actual human life. All phil- 
osophy worth having is philosophy of life; is the search 
for the meaning of actual experiences taken as a whole. 

When then I talk about practical construction, I am 
really talking only about that part of theory that has its 
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application in some of the more obvious and visible phases 
of human life. I shall mention only three of these phases 
which ought to be of special interest to personalists, 
namely the social, the educational and the religious. 

The social problem is the great overwhelming problem 
of our time. Its urgency is pressed on us with every daily 
paper, with every purchase in a store, with every contact 
with our fellows. The utmost intellectual resources of 
humanity are being taxed, and will be taxed for a long 
time to come, in coping with the complex phenomena. To 
whom should we look for light in solving the problems? 
To the economists? Assuredly. To the labor leaders? 
It would be folly to neglect them. To the capitalists? 
To them too. To the sociologists and historians and politi- 
cal scientists? Yes, to all of these and to the specialists 
in every science. But all the wisdom of these wise men 
is folly if they leave neglected the question as to the mean- : 
ing and worth of human life, and the goal for which men 
ought to strive. A true social philosophy must put ethics 
in the foreground manifestly, if it is to be true to the best 
in human nature. And a personalist, anyway, would add 
not ethics only, but metaphysics. For personalism, the 
whole problem of reality is a social problem; and every 
conflict in human relations involves our relations to that 
“great socius” whom religion calls God. Our conception 
of what social relations ought to be must be affected both 
by our theory of value and by our metaphysics, and hence, 
manifestly, by our religion. 

Is this a partisan personalistic putting of the case? I 
think not. Two recent articles are proof to the contrary. 
Professor Armstrong’s ripe historical scholarship has 
been devoted to an investigation of the relation between 
philosophical theory and theory of the state. His conclu- 
sion, contrary to his own initial belief, was that in general 
absolute idealists tend to a theory of absolutism in politi- 
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cal theory. The prejudice in favor of unity and system 
occurs in both spheres of thought. The empiricist, on the 
other hand (and he might have added, the personalist) 
tends to emphasizing the plurality of life, and so in politi- 
cal theory is more inclined to democracy. Mr. String- 
fellow has published a series of articles on The Philosophi- 
cal Background of Syndicalism which show, not that syn- 
dicalism had its rise from any philosophical theory, but at 
least that it is feeling for and demands a theory for its 
justification. 

No social movement can long survive among civilized 
men which does not produce a philosophy that satisfies at 
least its own members. Philosophy both causes and re- 
flects practical programs. Sometimes these programs are 
not carried out, as in Plato’s case; yet even Utopias inspire 
actual social changes. Is not the Kingdom of God itself 
a Utopia? But often a political theory or an economic 
theory growing out of epistemological and metaphysical 
as well as ethical reflection shapes the actual course of 
events far more than the actors in the events realized. 
Locke, Rousseau, and the French Revolution. Hegel 
and der Staat which was the Kingdom of God and sought 
to compel the other nations to come in. . . Hegel again 
and Marx and Engels. . . Marx and Tolstoi and Russia 
today. We should, indeed, beware of being ideologists; 
ideas alone do not cause great social and historical changes. 
But without the part played by philosophers, the course 
of history would have been radically different from what 
it has been. I am concerned at present only to remark 
that personalistic philosophy has in the present crisis a 
golden opportunity ; and that, in order to meet it, it should 
not abdicate but rather reassert its function as philosophy. 

Another practical matter to which I had referred is 
our educational problem. This is part of the general 
social problem, and I am inclined to think, the most im- 
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portant part of it. Until there is general education, the 
masses cannot understand their own situation or seek in- 
telligently to improve it; and until there is a widespread 
and lofty moral and religious education, intelligence will 
be directed, as at present, to selfish and unworthy ends. 
It is evident that the great need of the hour is for an 
educational philosophy based on a sound theory of values 
and on an intelligent and vital religious life. Here again 
is an opportunity for personalists that is of the utmost 
importance. The shortage of teachers, of which so much 
complaint has rightly been made, and the poor quality of 
the actual teachers, of which less has been said but which 
is equally real, are both ultimately traceable to the lack 
of profound moral and religious idealism in the commu- 
nity. Again, let me say, we should not imagine that a 
philosophical system can solve the whole problem; or that 
the correct theory of educational. values will produce a 
race of uniformly good specimens of the genus homo: but 
granting all the fallacy of ideology once more, we may 
reassert the belief that a sound understanding of the 
meaning and values of life in the light of a personalistic 
philosophy would go farther than we dream toward 
revolutionizing society. 

The third practical matter is the religious. Every 
problem is infinite, that of religion most obviously so. 
Although we might be tempted to say that Bowne’s work 
in Theism and in Christian fundamentals is pretty nearly 
definitive, reflection would guard us against such a con- 
clusion. The problem is too complex and many sided; too 
much new work is being done by the historians and psy- 
chologists; too many new conditions in life are arising 
and too many new infants are being born annually to 
permit us to regard the discussion as closed. The adapt- 
ability of personalism for interpreting the Christian basis 
of civilization, of life, and of thought is too obvious to 
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need further amplification, in a discussion which is con- 
cerned only with pointing out tasks. 

In bringing this paper to a close, I feel that the need 
of self-criticism, auto-critique, should be ~ emphasized. 
Whatever our philosophical interests or convictions, they 
are more apt to be fruitful and cogent if we frequently 
entertain the idea of the possibility of improving them. 
Conviction without dogmatism, or, if you please, dogmat- 
ism without a sense of personal infallibility is essential 
to philosophical development. While we should not always 
be pulling the plant up by the roots to see if it is growing; 
and while certain fundamental points of view in the atti- 
tude of any thinker are likely to remain unchanged 
throughout his intellectual career; it is nevertheless true 
that an occasional re-examination of first principles as 
well as a polishing up of details is necessary to prevent 
smug complacency and philosophical stagnation. It seems 
to me that one of the very important functions of a jour- 
nal like THE PERSONALIST is precisely that of the self- 
criticism of its own philosophical standpoint. 


Current Thought 


Mr. Wells in the Toils of his Critics. 


A PoPULAR magazine knowledge of history is seldom of such an 
order as to satisfy the experts. Mr. Wells is learning this through the 
critics of his Outlines of the World’s History. He replies to them 
in an article, History for Everybody, in the Yale Review for July 
in a characteristically Wellsian way, which is more emphatic than 
convincing. ‘To the unprejudiced bystander it is a reminder of 
King Bomba’s army which marched bravely forward making faces 
at the enemy, the one making the most terrible face being acclaimed 
victor. After all it is worth reading, if only for the Wellsian conceit. 


‘The Biologist Speaks of Death. 


In THE June Atlantic appears an article by this title from the pen 
of Vernon Kellogg. We have the reiteration of scientific agnosticism 
regarding the soul. It is of course, a profound disappointment to 
have or to admit that there is anything in or about us that cannot 
be weighed in the scales or measured by the yardstick or giving no re- 
action in the test-tube. It is quite natural too for the scientific 
specialist to deny any reality to that which cannot be so tested. 
We do not quarrel with the agonsticism of science. What we de- 
plore is that after assuming the unknowability (from a scientific 
standpoint) of the soul he proceeds to place mother-love and ani- 
mal love, human sacrifice for a common good and bee sacrifice for 
the hive, the intelligence of the garden spider and the builder of 
Brooklyn Bridge on exactly the same moral and volitional plane. 
It is well for science to understand the limits of scientific demon- 
stration, it is better for it to recognize these same limits as ap- 
plied to scientific hypotheses. 


Can there be an Adequate Naturalism? 


Tus 1s the question which R. W. Sellars sets himself in The 
Monist for April. He believes that it is possible to work out a natural- 
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ism which shall include man and account for consciousness. The 
essay forms the first chapter of a book soon to appear from the 
press of the Open Court Publishing Co., and which will be awaited 
with interest. 


American Theists. 


Tue Work of Theodore Parker, J. Lewis Diman, Elisha Mul- 
ford, Samuel Harris, John Fiske, and Charles Carroll Everett are 
passed under review by John Wright Buckham in the July number 
of the Harvard Theological Review. The interesting development 
of theistic thought in America and its relation to the widely preva- 
lent doctrine of evolution are clearly and concisely set forth. 


The Philosopher as a Gadfly. 


Tuis 1s the novel suggestion as to the true role of the philosopher 
which John M. Mecklin makes in the July number of the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics. He pleads for the philosopher who shall 
be the interpreter of our modern life. Who shall so catch the spirit 
of the age as to be able to interpret it to itself and to provide that 
social and moral leadership which it needs. 

“The Philosopher as Social Interpreter” was read at the late 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association. 


Agnosticism and Divine Personality. 


Is acnosticism the coming mode of thought? Does it represent 
the greatest breadth of culture, the height of intellectual achieve- 
ment? There are some that would thus believe. For such, imper- 
sonalism in the world-ground has no terrors. All attribution of per- 
sonality to God seems to them a vain anthropomorphism. But to 
the Christian to be handed an impersonal God is instead of bread 
to receive a stone. In the May number of the Journal of Religion 
George Galloway of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews University, 
shows the reasonableness and necessary implications for human per- 
sonality of a belief in the personality of God. 


Notes and Discussions 


Dreams and Awaking. 


Wuart ts the real meaning of the power that a great mythology 
always has over the heart of men, even though employing the 
symbolism, fantastic and grotesque, of an ancient and long since 
out worn faith? Why, for example, has Michael Angelo’s legend of 
the Creation on the roof of the Sistine Chapel at Rome inspired so 
many minds? Why should the sculptor, Rodin, have been impelled 
by his master’s work, not to do something like it, but to do some- 
thing quite different; and why should men who are not artists at 
all have found therein an equal inspiration kindling in them an- 
other passion, and of an order far remote from the artist’s,-—the 
passion for thought. 

Is it because the disciple, like Rodin, is necessarily in some sort 
greater than the master, and has a key to the mind of that master 
that the latter himself never had? A mythology is like a dream,— 
nay, rather,—it is a dream, and the men of a later time, though 
they cannot dream so splendidly, may yet be the interpreters. 
Michael Angelo was as one of the giants begotten of the earth and 
bound in the chains of the earth darkness, a deep unconsciousness 
broken only by the awful imagery of his dream. It is as though 
he were striving to awake, yet ever in unacknowledged dread of 
falling back into a profounder sleep, like his own Adam, albeit 
awaking in response to the creative finger of Ged. Over the Cum- 
aean sybil, though prophetess of the coming of Christ, broods a 
like fear, as though the transitory glimpses of the soul should be- 
come narrower and darker, more and more fragmentary, and the 
perishable fragments be drifted away upon some cold, passionless 
wind into a still more vacant night,—a wind feeble and unguided, 
yet less feeble than the resistence of the dreaming soul,— 


_ Nec revocare situs aut jungere carmina curat 


There is perhaps only one other heroic achievement in the domain 
of the conflicts and victories of art that can compare in majesty 
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with Angelo’s,—that of Beethoven. Born within sound of the waters 
of the river that of all rivers might have made glad the habitations 
of men, within sight of the soft vine-clad hills where the ancient 
civilizations of the South are not quite forgotten by the new, ger- 
minating life of the peoples of the North, he is in some sort greater 
than Angelo, being as it were the interpreter of his own dreams, 
and thereby showing forth the truth and significance of the old say- 
ing: “We are near waking when we dream that we dream.” His 
struggle with the fear and the sadness of the unconscious is more 
successful; and there are times when his music, as in the Adagio in 
the Fourth Symphony, is like the soft morning dreams of child- 
hood, or of one who had securely achieved his rest,—dreams brightly 
toned as the colours of the dawn that bid them fade or into which 
they merge. 

For there is something in life that makes us continually renew the 
effort towards a more complete awaking. The splendours of the 
imagery that reigns over the unconscious dreaming of humanity 
fills us with awe. We are entranced with its beauty. Its mystery 
provokes us to wonder. And we think we fulfill ourselves and our 
hopes and desires as we strive to illumine the dream of life with 
bright symbols of life to come. But what is that life if it be not 
first of all an awakening? For among all the passions of men there 
is none more greatly human than the unassuaged longing, 


Of the night for the morrow; 


and nothing finds a deeper resonance in the human heart than the 
words that come to us from of old: “When I awake I shall be 
satisfied.” 


University of Cardiff. 


Ue M. TxHorsurn 


Flammarion on Death and Personality. 


In THE sunsET of his life the noted astronomer, Camille Flammar- 
ion, is giving forth to the world his final interpretation of the world 
scheme; and in a deliberate and systematic way. The first of three 
volumes dealing with DEATH AND ITs MysTERY has appear- 
ed; and its conclusion is comforting to Christian believers. It an- 
swers the question, Has the soul an existence of its own? with an 
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emphatic affirmative. It also regards the universe as inexplicable 
without a higher single will, a Deity who works for goodness and 
justice. While “the human personality is a party to active motives 
in the march’ of human events”, it yet has not absolute free will; 
its free will is conditioned. Flammarion does not consider that our 
five or six earthly senses allow us to be dogmatic on the deeper issues 
of life. He is with Paul in believing that “here we see darkly” and the 
knowledge we gain is imperfect; we may look forward to greater en- 
lightenment in the life beyond. 


Guest:—A Poet of the Home. 


No RuyYMsTER of to-day is so deservedly popular as Edgar A. Guest 
who for several lustrums has been identified with the Detroit Free 
Press. Born in old England, at Birmingham, he left that city of 
ironware—and of thinkers and poets, too—when still a boy. The 
family settled in Detroit, also a home of machinery and of literature. 
When his verses began to attract general attention, he set himself 
to print a volume of them in 1910, along with his printer brother 
Harry. This volume was called Home Rhymes, distinctly home- 
made rhymes, for they were published privately. Since 1916, how- 
ever, the firm of Reilly and Lee of Chicago have been his enthusias- 
tic publishers, and the public has welcomed from them first “A 
Heap o° Livin’, and next The Path to Home, The latter con- 
tains what many consider his two finest lyrics: “His Dog” and “His 
Example”. Another volume has just appeared, “When Day is Done”. 
Golfers will enjoy his “Golf Luck,” ending with the refrain:— 


“When I win a hole by freaky stroke or lucky 
I never claim I played the stroke that way.” 


Others, who sense in all he writes a subtle propriety oi thought, will 
enjoy the stanzas of “When We Understand the Plan”, ending. 


“TI reckon in the years to come, 

When these poor lips of clay are dumb, 
And these poor hands have ceased to toil, 
Somewhere upon a fairer soil 

God shall to all of us make clear 

The purpose of our trials here.” 


J. M. D. 


Along the Bookshelf 


LECTURES ON MODERN IDEALISM, By Josiau Royce. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1919. pp. x1. 266. 


FUGITIVE ESSAYS, By Jostan Royce, with an Introduction by 
Dr. J. Loewenberg. Harvard University Press Cambridge, 
1920. pp. 429. 


THE BEST OF MODERN IDEALISM 


The James Wesley Cooper Memorial Publication Fund through 
the Yale University Press is- performing a real service to current 
thought in the publication of Josiah Royce’s Baltimore lectures. 
Lectures on Modern Idealism will be welcomed not only because 
it gives a bit more of the priceless work of Royce but because it 
offers a clear and concise discussion of the principles involved in 
the Kantian and post-Kantian idealism. ‘The student will here 
have defined that development of the Kantian philosophy in later 
idealism in which the histories of philosophy are too often obscurely 
technical. 

Royce rightly declares “the Kantian deduction of the categories” 
to be “the portal to the dwelling of modern philosophy.” 

Kant’s “transcendental Ego” is thus clearly set forth. “The unity 
of the physical world is therefore conceived by us in terms of the 
unity of a sort of ideal or virtual self, the self of an ideal or possible 
human observer of whom we conceive that whatever fact we acknow- 
ledge to be real in the physical world is ipso facto viewed by this 
self. This ideal or virtual self is, for any one of us, myself, my 
larger unity of experience”. “Hence, all natural facts, whatever they 
are, must be viewed by you as if an intelligence, virtually identical 
with your own, determined, not indeed their empirical details, but 
their general outlines in conformity with the laws of your intelli- 
gence, constructed them as if to exemplify your categories, drew 
them, so to speak, as a geometer draws lines, put into them that in- 
telligible structure which you now think into present facts. As we 
have already pointed out, this virtual intelligence, to whose cate- 
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gories whatever facts you are to regard as real, conform, is indeed 
not, for Kant, any concrete or absolute or divine intelligence at all, 
but is simply that presupposed virtual unity of consciousness in 
conformity with whose categories you have to think facts in order 
to conceive them real at all.” 

Concerning Kant’s doctrine of the self he writes: 

“The categories require a new deduction, which shall, if possible, 
connect them with time, with space, with one another, and with 
self, according to some single principle which shall determine how 
the self needs just these forms. The source of the very matter of 
sense itself must be brought, if possible into some relation with the 
nature of the self, and with the single principle just mentioned, in 
such.a manner that it may become evident why the self needs, after 
all, to view its own realm of sense facts as an alien realm, even in 
order to win it over, through intelligent articulation, to some con- 
scious unity with the purpose of the reason. In other words, what- 
every principle is at the basis of self-consciousness must, if possible, 
be shown to be also the principle that lies at the basis of 
the sense world. Thus only could Kant’s philosophy be rendered 
satisfactory to the very minds which took the warmest interest in 
its fashion of analyzing experience.” 

Discussing the origin of the idealistic term, “absolute,” Royce tells 
us that “one of the chief motives for substituting the term “ ab- 
solute” for the term “self” as the name for the principle of philos- 
ophy, was interwoven with motives furnished by the social con- 
sciousness. 

Regarding the relation of the “absolute” to the traditional religious 
views he writes: 

“The religious views of the time meanwhile became altered; and 
instead of the God of traditional theology, and also instead of the 
world-contriving and utilitarian divine being of the earlier eighteenth 
century deism, one now sought for the Absolute—a being character- 
ized in that time by two principal attributes: first, that the Absolute 
was impersonal and thus relatively pantheistic in type; while, 
secondly, the self was nevertheless the best image and revelation, 
the true incarnation, of this Absolute. This paradox, that self was 
the center of the universe, while the Absolute was nevertheless im- 
personal, formed the crucial issue of the time.” 

Though Royce did not draw the conclusion it is quite obvious that 
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in this same doctrine of selfhood were laid down the intellectual 
foundations which later flowered in Nietzsche’s superman and that 
characteristic German spirit so much in evidence during the war. If 
the Absolute is impersonal and reaches incarnation only in man, ob- 
viously man is the most lordly thing in the universe, and we have 
the basis for vaunting intellectual pride and moral self-sufficiency. 
Man is his own God. . 

The author passes from the discussion of Kant to Schelling, 
Fichte and Hegel and closes with a chapter on the later problems 
of idealism and its present position. Of his own attitude he writes: 

“Truth meets needs; truth is also true. Of these two propositions 
I conceive idealism to be constituted. If one attempts to define a 
world of merely relative truth, this world, as soon as you define it 
in its wholeness, becomes once more your absolute, your truth that 
is true. In acknowledging truth we are indeed meeting, or en- 
deavoring to meet, a need which always expresses itself in finite 
form. But this need can never be satisfied by the acknowledgement 
of anything finite as the whole truth. For, as Hegel well insisted, 
the finite is as such self-contradictory, dialectical, burdened with 
irrationality. It passes away. Meanwhile it struggles with its own 
contradictions, and will not be content with acknowledging any- 
thing less than its own fulfilment in an Absolute-Life which is also 
an absolute truth. That many are not conscious of this need, I 
agree. Most men have no great amount of consciousness with re- 
gard to anything. But that all are discontent with their finitude, is 
a matter of common experience. I interpret this as implying, and as 
inevitably implying, that it is truth that every finite life actually 
finds its fulfilment in an Absolute Life, in which we live and move 
and have our being. I maintain, and have elsewhere at length 
argued, that to attempt to deny this Absolute Life, is simply to 
reaffirm it under some new form. Personally I am both a pragmat- 
ist and an absolutist, I believe each of these doctrines to involve the 
other, and therefore I regard them not only as reconcilable but as in 
truth reconciled.” 

The book is well printed and is one without which the philos- 
ophical library cannot be considered complete. 


ROYCE TO HAVE NO BIOGRAPHY 


Josiah Royce is not to have a biography. This we are told in the 
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introduction to Fugitive Essays, by the editor Dr. J. Loewenberg. 
Thus, the bringing together of many essays which had been pub- 
lished in now inaccessible periodicals, with a few more that had 
not been printed, forms a real service for those who love the spirit 
and appreciate the work of Royce. 

The book while of great general interest will have a special sig- 
nificance for Californians because most of the work pertains to his 
early period and pictures the reactions of his California days. The 
editor has given it a great introduction of surpassing value by in- 
cicating the development of Rovyce’s thought in these early days and 
its relation to his maturer work. In the absence of a biography 
this work will be of the utmost value to the student of Royce and 
of American. idealism. 

The book has therefore a double significance, for, to the ever 
delightful essays of the master by which it is now possible to com- 
plete the Royciana of our shelves, is added the discriminating and 
sympathetic interpretation of Loewenberg. The book is invaluable. 


A New Historian of Philosophy 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY, By Guivo pe Ruccirro, Translated by 
A. Howard Hannay, and R. G. Collingwood. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1921. pp. 402. 


Modern Philosophy by Ruggiero is not the conventional type of 
history of philosophy for it is throughout vibrant with the living 
thought of the author. By some it will be criticized just because it 
is lacking in that staleness of indifference to philosophical issues 
which is sometimes mistaken for breadth. While it is well that we 
have histories written from the non-partisan standpoint yet there is 
need also for the other type which criticizes as it details the facts. 
One of the great points of failure in much philosophical teaching 
is the absence of individual point of view which alone can give the 
student a touchstone, a point of judgment which will save him from 
confusion. Better a one-sided enthusiasm for some outlook than 
a many-sided indifference to all. Ruggiero is free from this modern 
fault. He believes in idealism with intensity and has written some- 
thing of this intensity and conviction into his work. The book is 
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of great value as a critique of modern philosophy from the ideal- 
istic standpoint. Moreover it is most interestingly written and most 
worthily translated, so that it is unusually readable. While the re- 
viewer does not agree with many of its positions he gladly confesses 
to its charm and value. 

- Personalists will be interested in the estimate of Lotze which he 
sets forth. While they will probably feel the severity of Ruggiero’s 
criticism and may charge him with lack of appreciation and com- 
prehension of Lotze’s system, it should be admitted that there is 
considerable point to the criticism. 

“In his uncertain and contradictory compromise between natural- 
ism and idealism, and in the general insecurity of his position, Lotze 
represents a new transitional period. It is no longer a case of thought 
being turned into nature, but of naturalism beginning to feel its own 
inadequacy and and desiring to negate itself and be transformed 
anew into thought. This negation, however, was rather an expres- 
sion of Lotze’s moral convictions than an integral part cf his phil- 
osophy. His thought was still divided between the contradictory 
claims of idealism and naturalism, which were not really mediated 
and were therefore continually at conflict. He figured knowledge 
and reality as set over against one another, and their unity as falling 
outside them in the personality of the philosopher .............. 
A Aa Oe aan ‘We cannot,’ he said, ‘look on indifferently 
eiee we see cognition undermine the foundations of faith’; and in 
conformity with this fundamental principle he maintained ‘it the 
beginning that while the task of observing the mechanical order 
of the universe was unlimited in its scope, it was at the same time 
of absolute secondary importance.* This new criterion of importance 
or value is the clue to Lotze’s whole philosophical attitude. It im- 
plies that between the two worlds of nature and of spirit, of knowing 
and of reality, there must be some mediation, and that beyond the - 
dualism there must exist a profounder unity, once thought, while 
yet confined within its subjectivity, is allowed to penetrate with its 
judgments of value and its demands this world of nature which is 
apparently alien to it. But the mediation itself is a mere demand: 
it is the immediate and unreflective apprehension of a moral unity 
in the world lying beyond the terms requiring unification. Lotze is 
in fact twice a dogmatist: first in accepting the unreflective dual- 


*H. Lotze, Microcosmus, preface, English tr., p. xi. 
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ism of nature and spirit, and again in postulating their ultimate uni- 
fication.” 

Which is of course all true enough if one firmly believes that some 
type of monism is the only solution of the problems of philosophy. 
One might recognize the brilliancy of the criticism and understand 
the weakness of Lotze’s positon and still feel that the criticism is 
lacking in depth. But the criticism of earnest men is what is needed 
at present in the field of philosophy. 

Is the chief lack of our age, the lack of the historical conscious- 
ness? This is the question which the author of Modern Philosophy 
profoundly raises. And we believe he is correct in his questioning. 
If one were to be asked to characterize modern philosophy it might 
safely be affirmed that its foremost characteristic is its unconscious- 
ness of having any roots in history. The age is self-contained, 
heady with the sense of its own discoveries, its own capabilities, its 
own greatness. It does not expose its attainments to the criticism 
of history and therefore fails of wisdom. But why should we dis- 
cuss further. It is well to buy and read the book for one’s self. 


The Present Confusion Concerning Immortality 


COLLECTED FRUITS OF OCCULT TEACHING, By A. P. 
SinnETT, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920. pp. 307. 


SPIRITUALISM, Its Present-Day Meaning, a Symposium edited 
by Huntiey Carter. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920. 
pp. 287. 


THE NEW LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY, or the Significance of 
Psychic Research. By Joun Herman Ranpatyt. Macmillan, 
New York, 1921. pp. vir & 174. 


IMMORTALITY, A Study of Belief, and earlier addresses. By 
Witiram Newron Crarxe. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1920. pp xu & 132. 


THEOSOPHY AND SPIRITUALISM 


Every modern teacher of truth should maintain a certain know- 
ledge of and connection with the various cults that are distracting 
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the thinking of our times. As a study in the various subtleties and 
inconsistencies of such thinking we recommend the perusal of Sin- 
nett’s Collected Fruits of Occult Teaching. The average man of 
scholarly habit will be astounded at the ease of perfectly unfounded 
assumption. The author loses himself in the intricacies of his en- 
thusiasm for language. If then one detects the meaninglessness of 
the whole procedure he must be prepared to be written down as an 
ignoramus. There is a capacity at claiming for occultism all dis- 
coveries, and all creation in science, art, or literature from the pre- 
tended prophecy of radium to the poetry of Tennyson. It seems 
strange that prophecy so important as that of radium shouldn’t have 
led immediately to the scientific discovery. One is at loss to know 
the value of prophecy which is known not even by the prophet 
until after the event. ‘The writer seems to believe that the vast 
literature of spiritualism is the best proof of the reality of ghostly 
manifestation rather than any common-to-all character by which 
we are compelled to test appearances in the actual exigences of life, 
and adds a long list of his own works as the complete -evidence. 
The clairvoyant is exalted as being of superior powers but there is 
failure to show whether this power has any ethical significance or 
is due to a mere moral flabbiness, a lack of fibre and will-power 
which makes her the prey of every passing suggestion. There is 
the usual ignorant criticism of the Christian Church, which assumes 
that the institution which has never before been so widely influential 
nor so efficient in its service to humanity in all its history is in an 
alarming state of decline. This criticism springs simply from ignor- 
ance of the facts and the habit of believing and asserting that 
which is most comformable to its own prejudices in a way which is 
quite characteristic of this type of belief, and which vitiates practi- 
cally all of its conclusions. 


THE PRO AND CON OF SPIRITUALISM 


Spiritualism, its Present Day Meaning, is valuable as giving the 
present day reactions to spiritualism on the part of a group widely 
various, credally, intellectually, and racially. The editor and pro- 
ponent of the questionaire is apparently favorable to spiritualism 
and makes the common error of mistaking spiritism for spiritualism. 
He attributes the halting vocabulary of spiritism to the fact that as 
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yet it has not found its proper dialect. Is this confusion due rather to 
the attempt to ride two horses? It seems to us that spiritism is 
untrue to its own superstitious past from which it wishes to be freed 
while it makes claims at the same time to be both scientific and 
religious. As a matter of fact it is unable in this connection to use 
either the terms of religion or science with intelligence. They do 
not fit its supposed phenomena. There seems to be a real connection 
between this condition of things and the fact set forth by the article 
of G. R. S. Mead in which he points out that “psychical capacity is 
notoriously unaccompanied with intellectual ability”. 

‘ Though much of the book is given to the defense of spiritism and 
that as ably stated as in any treatise we have known, the opponents 
of the theory are allowed their say. One of the best of these and 
one which to our minds is the most unanswerable is that of Evelyn 
Underhill who writes: 

“From the point of view of a student of spiritual literature, one 
of the most remarkable and distressing characteristics of ‘“Spirit- 
ualism” is the thoroughly unspiritual tone of its revelations. It fails 
to respond to the higher cravings of the soul, and never approaches 
the nobility and beauty of that conception of Eternal Life which has 
been developed by the mystics. To any one familiar with the 
Christian idea of the “beatific vision” of reality as the substance of 
our immortal life, even the least vulgar description of the future 
world which Spiritualism has to offer must seem like a bad dream”, 


THE SPIRITISM OF MAETERLINCK, JAMES, LODGE, AND HYSLOP 


In The New Light on Immortality by John Herman Randall, 
we have interesting brief statements of the relative standpoints of 
prominent members of the Society for Psychical Reasearch. ‘The 
author adds to this his own estimate of the present status and value 
of spiritism. 

Discussing Lodge’s speculation with regard to “Ether” and the 
failure of the average scientist to accept it, the author apparently 
overlooks the fact that Sir Oliver’s ether fails as spirit because it is 
evidently conceived as a form of matter, and fails to satisfy the 
scientist because it is pure hypothesis not subject to scientific tests. 
One cannot see what otherwise a self-respecting scientist could do 
than to reject the conclusion. He thus discusses the undesirability 
of mediumship: 
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“A real ‘medium’ is one who, for the time being, is under the 

control of some other force than his or her own conscious will. It 
may be a psychic force or it may be a spiritual intelligence, some- 
times it even may be something of both. But the essential thing is 
that the medium has surrendered conscious self-control, in order to 
become a ‘medium’. Few people realize what this involves. The 
fundamental, inalienable right of every being is to preserve his own 
will inviolate; it is his fundamental duty as well. Any weakening 
of one’s self-conscious powers of volition, any surrender of one’s self- 
control to any other personal or impersonal forces, even for the time 
being, always tends toward the weakening and deterioration of one’s 
own mental life and moral character.” 
- “The essential thing to realize is that the surrender of one’s self- 
control, under any conditions, to another person or force, whether 
good or bad, is always a most undesirable thing to do—it is nothing 
less than a crime against oneself. Everywhere else in life we hold 
the ideal of mental self-poise and self-control to be the very highest 
attainable, then why should jt be surrendered in the quest of truth 
or a higher spiritual development?” 

This one admission would in our estimation vitiate all that might 
be named on the other side as a desirable result from the pursuit 
of the cult. . 

The chief criticism of the book lies in the lack of originality; 
the tendency to wild generalization and the absence of any apparent 
power of criticism. One quotation illustrates. He describes our 
age as one “that holds human life so cheap, as to regard millions of 
individuals as mere things, treat them like commodities, drive them 
like machines, and send them in vast armies to become food for 
cannon, an age that has so little reverence even for its loftiest souls, 
its ‘pure idealists,’ as to shut them up in prison for months and even 
years, when their only crime has been this refusal to violate the voice 
of conscience sounding in the depths of their own souls—‘of whom 
the world was not worthy.” Here again we have the complete lack 
of historic perspective, the vain assumption that the golden age lies 
in the past or in the remote future, the failure to apprize-or credit 
those movements which are as present now as ever which are mak- 
ing toward progress in humanity and religion. The crux of the 
author’s distress lies in his misunderstanding of the place of faith in 
life. He seems to think the important thing is the scientific demon- 
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stration of what is scientifically undemonstrable and is received only 
by faith. To walk by faith does not satisfy the materialistic heart. 
It is still a stumbling block and foolishness, but it is the open door- 
way to spirituality and immortality. 


THE HIGHER EVIDENCE FOR IMMORTALITY 


From so much of inchoate thinking we turn with relief to the essay 
which gives title to the posthumus volume of William Newton Clarke 
Immortality, a Study of Belief. He does not rule out as useless, 
the work of Psychical Research nor any other evidences. He calls 
attention rather to the value of such evidences as compared to a be- 
lief which takes hold upon the profounder values of life. 

“But what shall we think of the quality, the value, the power, of 
evidence of another life obtained in such a way [by psychic research]? 
What nature and efficiency will belong to a belief in immortality 
thus certified to the senses, and to the mind through the senses? 
I am sure we must say that the belief in another life to which 
such evidence gave rise might naturally be a very clear and positive 
one. It would rank with other beliefs that are substantiated by 
tangible evidence. It would resemble our beliefs about the most 
earthly matters. It would have similar standing with my present 
belief in the reality of the city of Peking, which I have never seen, 
but to which a friend of mine has gone, from whom I receive an oc- 
casional letter. In such proof there is nothing spiritual. I would 
not call it materialistic but it is external, ministered through the 
senses, and weighed only in the scales of the intellect. Such a belief 
would not be among those that are born of the soul: it would not 
have sprung up in response to the soul’s own nature or needs or 
aspirations. Some beliefs grow up out of an inward necessity, but 
this would be nothing more than external product. Plainly to a 
belief thus originated the strongest constraining power cannot be- 
long. It may be clear-cut and definite, and it may be convincing 
in a high degree; but we cannot feel that it could be in an equal 
degree inspiring.” 

These deeper meanings he expresses thus: “The present question 
is not, Where does your belief in immortality come from? or, How 
do you defend it? but, Of what sort is it? How does immortality 
appeal to you, and what does it mean to you? How does it take 
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hold of you? What is it to your soul? This is the question that goes 
deepest, so far as personal belief is concerned. Immortality may 
offer itself to you as something that must be true if all higher things 
are true. Better than that, you may feel that immortality must be 
true since all highest things are true. The second of all great re- 
alities it may be to you, God the first and immortality the next—and 
it may appeal to you and be real to you in something like due pro- 
portion to this its high position... 2... sans «0m eee eee 
Bie tiats I have spoken of the cries which are instinctive reasonings, 
whereby humanity claims its immortal portion. Here they spring up 
in power. Immortality may dawn upon you as the great necessity: 
it must be real if the present life is to be a life indeed—not only 
that its mysteries may be cleared up and its inequalities corrected 
but because present life itself is too great to be its own all. You may 
seem to see all best significances and highest hopes sinking into 
nothingness if this their true glory be withdrawn. You may be 
thinking of persons, perhaps unspeakably dear to you, whose ex- 
tinction would seem to be as criminal as it is incredible. Or you 
may think of humanity in general, composed of persons in whom 
alone its unimaginable wealth of power and possibility can come 
to fulfilment; and it may be borne in upon you, not as a logical 
conclusion but as a wave of sympathetic conviction and aspiration, 
that to this personal greatness immortality alone corresponds. You 
may feel yourself struggling along with the struggle of the univer- 
sal spirit out toward larger scope. In such manner the fitness of 
the immortal life may overshadow you, and its reality as a spirit- 
ual necessity may so impress you that you become as sure of the 
future as you are of the present.” 

The profounder student of the problem of immortality will find 
something wanting in the other studies which this book supplies. 


KOSTES PALAMAS: Life Immovable, First Part, Translated by 
Aristipes E, PHourrives. With Introduction and Notes by 
the Translator. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 


The Greek author whose masterpieces are presented in this at- 
tractive volume is hailed as a World-Poet in the glowing introduct- 
ion. In his strict adherence to the thought, the translator has 
thought it best not to reproduce the rhymes of the original; for in 
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this modern adjunct of poetry Greek verse of to-day differs from 
the classical type. The poet is a man of the people, one of the 
demotikists, nicknamed Malhorot or “hairy ones”, who were thought 
to be national traitors, propagandists who sought to crush the as- 
pirations of the Greek people by showing that their language is 
not the ancient Greek language and that they are not the heirs of 
Ancient Greece. 

The poet is evidently not in sympathy with many of the ideals 
that we hold dear, and his political touch is oddly uncertain. Here 
are two significant stanzas from his lyric “The Poet;” note the use 
of the word “thrice-holy” in the particular connection:— — 


“O Celtic oak-trees and Galatian-born 
White lies in lyric Paris blossoming, 
Wh Hugo 2nd with thee, O Lamartine, 
Revels and wings! 


Dente and Nietzsche, Ibsen, Shakespere, all, 
Poured wine for me with their thrice-holy hands 
‘Into thy: gleemmg cup of gold and bade 

Me rise on high” 


Juxtzposition of this kind in her favorite bard may explain the 
strange element of instability in the Greek nation to-day. 


James Marin Dixon 


Books Received 


Body and Mind, a History and a Defense of Animism, by 
William McDougall, F.R.S., Professor of Psychology in Har- 
vard University. Pp. XIX and 384. The Macmillan Company 
New York. \ 19 min! 

Modern Philosophy, by Guido de Ruggiero, translated by A. 
Howard Hannay, B.A., and R. G. Collingwood, M.A., F.S.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Oxford. Pp. 402. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The I. W. W., A Study of American Syndicalism, by Paul 
Frederick Brissenden, Ph.D., Assistant in Economics, University 
of California and University Fellow at Columbia, Special Agent 
of the United States Department of Labor. Pp. 438. Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York. 

The Ways of Life, A Study in Ethics, by Stephen Ward. 
Pp. 126. Oxford University Press, New York. 11? 

A New Way to Solve Old Problems, by Frank E. Duddy, Asst. 
Pastor and Director of Religious Education in First Congrega- 
tional Church, Toledo, Ohio. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1921, Pp. X, 50. 

Human Traits and their Social Significance, by Irwin Edman, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy, Columbia University. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago., The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. Pp. XI, 467. (1.° 

College Life, its Conditions and Problems, Arranged by 
Maurice Garland Fulton, Asst. Professor of English in Indiana 
University. The Macmillan Co., New York. PpXXII, 524. 

Our Social Heritage, by Graham Wallas, Yale University 
Press, New Haven. Pp. 307. 

Manual of Modern Scots, by William Grant,.M.A. (Aberdeen): 
and James Main Dixon, Litt. Hum. D. At the University Press, 
Cambridge, 1921. Pp. XXII, 500. 

An Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, on the 
Basis of recently discovered texts, by Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt. D., and Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LLD. Yale 
University Press, London, 1920. Pp. 106. 

Mind and Work, the Psychological Factors in Industry and 
Commerce, by Charles S. Myers, Director of Psychological 
Laboratory, Cambridge University. G. P. Putman and Sons, 
New York. 1921. Pp. 175. 


The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of THE PERSONALIST. 
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